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- small portion of the subscriptions have been 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


Tue subscriber having found, on a trial of 
gix months, that from the limited circulation 
of the “ Omnibus,” it will not of itself remu- 
nerate him for the care and expense of pub- 
lication, proposes to unite it with the “ Satur- 
day Evening Post,” of this city, published for 
many years past by Saml. C. Atkinson. He 
has selected that periodical, being one of long 
and respectable standing as a Family news- 
paper, and that would be more likely to 
give satisfaction to his Patrons, than any 
other of the numerous publications of Phila- 
delphia. In bidding a respectful adieu to his 
friends, he would suggest that as but a very 


paid, it would be no mére than justice for each 
patron now to pay his subscription for the 
year to his successor 8. C. Atkinson, who will 
supply them with the well known weekly 
sheet, the Saturday Evening Post, for the full 
time paid for, at the customary low price of 
that paper. 

To his friends who have paid in advance for 
the Omnibus, in expressing histhanks for their 
kindness, he assures them that they will, 
without fail, receive full value for the cash 
paid—that Mr. Atkinson is bound to complete 
contracts to the fullest extent—which he will 
without doubt punctually comply with. 

If any subscriber chooses to decline his sub- 
scription, he is requested to give early notice 
of his intention—at least before the expira- 
tion of the year. 

All subscriptions are hereafter to be paid to 
S. C. Atkinson, publisher of the Saturday 
Evening Post—all communications addressed 
to him, and all settlements made with him. 

Bills will shortly be forwarded to those 
whose accounts appear on the books, to be in 
arrears; in case of any errors in giving cre- 
dit, or payments made to agents who have 
not made returns, those errors will be prompt- 
ly and cheerfully corrected, and it is hoped 
that any omissions which have been made 
will be pardoned, as we have endeavored to 
be correct in all things. 


{7 All communications must come free of| 


postage, as S. C. Atkinson, in consequence of 
frequent imposition, declines receiving letters 
taxed with postage. 
WILLIAM BROWN, 
Publisher “ Literary Omnibus.” 

Philadelphia, July 13th, 1838. 

*,* Our next, which will contain the con- 
clusion of “ The Robber,” and other inter- 
esting articles, will be the last number pub- 
Jished. W. B. 


THE VILLAGE BRIDE’S FAREWELL. 


My village home! my village friends! farewell!— 
For proud domains I quit your lowly bow’rs; 
But, oh! I fecl that memory will dwell 
Upon the scenes where pass’d my childhood’s hours! 
“The flowery wreath that here so oft I’ve worn 
As Queen of May, is changed for costly pearl !— 
T leave my walks to be in carriage borne, 
But still I am the simple cottage girl ! 


I know not how I came to be allied 
To one of wealth and proudest dignity ;— 
He might have found a richer, fairer bride— 
But where could J find such a love as he ? 
Fe sav’d my life, when no one else would dare 
To snatch me from the rude wave's stormy whirl— 
And is it strange that I his heart should share, 
Though I was but a simple cottage girl ? 


My mother dear! my father’s soul above ! 
My little sisters, yet too young to know 

‘The easy change from gratitude to love, 
Come kiss me all, and bless me ’ere I go! 

Oh! think not ‘tis for grandeur that I leave, 
To be the lady of a lordly ear! ;— 

*Tis for the riches his dear heart can give— 
For still I am the simple cottage girl. W. 


On witnessing Mr. Macready’s performance of Clau 
Melnotte in “ The Lady of Lyons.” 


Hush the thick breath,—and still the throbbing heart ! 
Stir not to break the deep, yet thrilling trance ; 
And call not this the actor’s hireling part, 
Vision of poesy and young romance! 
‘The bright creations of the poet's thought, 
In truth and life, with thee Macready dwell, 
By rich and kindred genius, only taught 
To cast o’er us the soul-enthralling spell. 


I cannot speak—the over-gushing heart 

Bursts into numbers ;—dull perchance and cold. 
Would I could boast the subtle polished art 

And glowing words to paint perfection’s mould, 
Actor and Bard—your mingled triumph take— 

Stern manhood, even, wipes the tear away— 
For yours the chords of sympathy to wake, 

And old and young, the enchanter’s will obey ! 


March 13th, 1838, if 


PETRA. 


“ Also Edom shall be a desolation, every one that 
goeth by it shall be astonished, and shall hiss at all the 
plagues thereof.” —Jeremiah, c. 49, v. 17. 
“There shall not be any remaining of the house of 
Esau ; for the Lord hath spoken it.”—Obadiah, v. 18. 
“Silence reigns all around, —_—- the solitary 
owl now and then utters her plaintive cry.” 
“The bramble sometimes overtops the summit of the. 
edifices, extends itself over the cornices, and covers the 
base of the columns, while the corrosion of the waters 
tends to hasten the progress of decay.” —Journey through 
Arabia Petraa, &c., the excavated city of Petra, the 
Edom of the Prophecies. By M. Leon-de Laborde. 


Far in the wilds of Araby, 
A silent desert lies; 
Rarely a footstep passes by 
_ Where only sound the cries 
Of the wild bircs, whose weary note 
On lonely echo dies, 


And wide are spréad the dreary plains, 
The pilgrim journeys on, 

_ There a soul-chilling silence reigns, 
Where ruin rears her throne ; 
And the wild Arab pauses not 
O’er wrecks of ages gone! 


And where is Petra—Edom’s crown, 
Where are her wise, her great, her fair? 
Long, long ago, to dust gone down, 

Are the old dv ellers there ; 

And ivy clothes, and bramble shades, 
The dust of things that were! 


And far the rocky walls divide a 
A winding path the wanderer treads, 
Where high above on either side, 

The caverned homes are spread, 

The mystic vale of many tombs, 

The empire of the dead! 


A time will come, when Judah’s race, 
Again shall gathered be, 

And build their ancient dwelling-place 
From mount, and isle, and sea; 

But Edom, quench’d thy glory lies, 
No promise lives for thee. 


The eagle’s cry, the owl’s deep note, 
Is heard in thee for ever, 
The raven’s plaint, from towers remote, 
Where joy revisits never ; 
The scal is set for aye on thee 

_ “No time, no change may cever! 


Tn thee the man of many woes 
Lamented over his treasures gone, 
While resignation’s prayer arose 

Before the chastener’s throne, 

When the tried shepherd chieftain pour’d 
His melancholy moan. 


Oh, lonely Sier! the breezes sigh 
Thy rocky solitudes among, 
And mingled with the eagle’s cry, 
Repeat thy funeral song ; 
And echo’s wild for ever there, 
Thy prophecy prolong! 
LITERARY COPYRIGHT. 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s proposed Bill to amend the law 
relating to copyright. i 
1. Repeal of former Acts, 8 Anne, c. 19; 41 Geo. 
III, c. 107; 54 Geo. III, c. 156 (extending copyright 
in books).—2. Interpretation clause—3. Copyright in 
any -book hereafter to be published to endure to the au- 
thor for life, and for sixty years, coffimencing at his 
death—4. In cases of subsisting copyright in the au 
thor the same shall continue for his life, and for sixty 
years from his death. And if the author be dead, and 
the copyright in his representative, such representative 
shall have the same for the residue of the term of sixty 
years from the author’s death—5. In cases of subsist- 
ing copyright which has been assigned the assignee 
shall enjoy it for the author's life, or for twenty-eight 
years, and it shall afterwards revert to the representa- 
tive of the author for the residue of the sixty years 
from his death—6. Proviso, that if a book has been 
published in parts the term of the copyright shall run 
from the publication of the last part.—7. Proviso for 
the sale of copies printed during the interest of the as- 
signee.—8. Proviso for books stereotyped before the 
passing of this Act.—9. Whenever five years shall 
elapse after the expiration of the twenty-eight years, or 
the author’s death, without publication of any works 
out of print, any one may petition the Lord Chancellor, 
&c., for liberty to re-publish the same, and re-publish 
the same on such permission.—10. One copy of every 
book to be delivered at the British Museum.—11. Mode 
of delivery at the British Museum.—12. Four copies 
of every book to be delivered within a month after de- 
mand for the use of the following libraries :—Bodleian 
Library, Public Library at Cambridge, Advocates of 
Edinburgh, Trinity College, Dublin.—13. Publishers 
may deliver the copies to the libraries instead of the 
Stationers’ Company,—14. Penalty for default in de- 
livering copies for the use of the hbraries.—15. Book 
of Registry to be kept at Stationers’ Hall.—16. Party 
making, or causing to be made, a false entry in the 
Book of Registry to be guilty of a misdemeanour.—17. 
Entries of copyright may be made in the Book of Re- 
gistry.—18. Any one aggrieved by any entry in the 
registry book may apply to the Lord Chancellor, Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, Vice-Chancellor, or Court of common 
law, to order it to be altered or expunged.—19. Reme- 
dy for the piracy of books or parts of books by action 
on the case. Proviso for Scotland.—20, No person 
shall import into any part of the United Kingdom for 
sale any book first composed, &c., within the United 
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Kingdom and re-printed elsewhere. Penalty on im- 
porting, selling, or keeping for sale any such books, for- 
feiture thereof, and also £10 and double the value. 
Books may be seized by officers of Customs or Excise, 
who shall be rewarded. Not to extend to books not 
having been printed in the United Kingdom for twenty 
years.—21. Property in articles in periodical works to 
be in the publisher; but may be in the editor, or re- 
served to the author —22. Term of the exclusive right 
in the representetion of dramatic works extended to that 
of authors.—23.- Where the sole liberty of representing 
a dramatic piece now belongs to the author it’ shall en- 
dure for his life and for sixty years from his death; 
and if the author is dead his representatives shall have 
it for sixty years froin his death—24. When the right 
of representing uny dramatic piece shall have been as- 
signed, the right shall continue in the assignee for 
twenty-eight years, or for the life of the author, and af- 
terwards shall belong to the representative of such au- 
thor.—25. The proprietor of the right of dramatic re- 
tation shall have all the remedies given by the 
Act 3d and 4th of William I1V.—26. No assignment 
of copyright of dramatic piece shall convey the right of 
representation unless an entry to that effect shall be 
made in the book of registry —27. Act of the 5th and 
6th of William IV., c. 65, respecting lectures, extended 
to sermons.—28. Power to the Lord Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor, Master of the. Rolls, and Court of law, to 
grant injunction in case of piracy. Proviso for Scot- 
land.—29. Books pirated shall become the property of 
the proprietor of the copyright, and may be recovered 
by action, or seized by wartant of two justices.—30- 
No proprietor of copyright, commencing after this Act, 
shall sue or proceed for and infringement before mak- 
ing entry in the book of registry. Proviso for dramatic 
pieces.—31. Clergymen may lawfully dispose of copy- 
right or copies of books of which they are the authors. 
32. Copyright shall be personalty—33. Saving the 
rights of the Universities and the Colleges of Eton, 
Westminster, and Winchester.—34. Act to extend to 
all parts of the British dominions——35. Act may be 
amended or repealed during the present session. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
A Bill for Securing to Authors, in certain cases, the 
- Benefit of International Copyright. Prepured and 
broughtin by Mr. Poulet Thompson and Lord John 
Russell. 


1. Her Majesty, empowered by Order in Council, to 
direct that the authors of books to be first published in 
foreign countries, and their assigns, shall have a copy- 

ight in such books within her Majesty’s dominions, for 
time not exceeding that to which a British subject 
would have had, if the author. ‘Title of book to be en- 
tered at Stationer’s Hall, and one copy to be delivered 
to warehousekeeper of company.—2. Register-book to 
be kept at. Stationer’s-Hall, and to be open to inspec- 
tion. Payment for entry andinspection. Certificate 
by warehousekeeper. Proof of fact certified—3. Ware- 
housekeeper of Stationers’ Company to deposit books 
in the library of the British Museum.—4. No copy of 
second, &c., edition, without addition or alteration, to 
be required. Copy of additions and alterations to be 
delivered separately—5. Orders in Council may specify 
different periods for different foreign countries ; and the 
times of entry at Stationers’ Hall and for delivering copies 
for the libaries may be different for different countries, 
and for different classes of books.—6. Booksellers, &c., 
who shall print, &c., any book to which Order in Council 
may extend, without consent of proprietor, liable to pe- 
nalties—7. No Order in Council to have any effect 
unless it be therein stated that due protection has been 
secured in foreign country for the authors, &c., of 
books first published in the United Kingdom.—8. Orders 
in Council may from time to time be revoked.—9. Order 
in Council to be published in Gazette. After Order in 
Council gazetted Order to have effect of Act —10. Order 
in Council to be laid before Parliament,—11. Act not 
to effect translations of books first published abroad— 
12. Authors of works to be first published abroad not 
to be entitled to any copyright except under this act.— 
13. Limitation of actions —14, Act may be repealed 
or amended. 


Shooting account.—A Foreign Journal says :— 
“A young sportsman has favoured us with the fol- 
lowing, which he gives as a correct statement of the 


excursions, and assures that he has, in consequence, re- 
solved to abandon the pursuit :— 


Paid fine for killing a hare . 5 
Paid for ten sheep, wounded by Pluto A te 
Carriage of game to London . . 0 
Surgeon’s bill, for ettendance and dressing 
my hand, which I lacerated dreadfully by 
drawing my charge when my gun was cocked; 
quite a miracle I did not lose three fingers 6 6 0 


Taking out certificate, ’ £3.3 0 
A new gun,well mounted, 
A brace of pointers, dog cheap. 10.10 0 
Shooting-jacket and scarlet waistcoat 212.6 
EHalf-boots, powder-horn, net, shot-belt, turn-_ 
Powder, shot, and gun-flints 110 0 
Keep of dogs Lh 6 
Law expenses, and attending justices of peace 
to answer informations A 6 
0 
6 


£58 8 0 
OFFSET TO THE ABOVE, 
By one leveret, caught by the dogs, in Sep- 
tember 


By one hare shot by myself whilst sitting in 
the snow. 0 5 0 
By one brace of ri caught b 
the d 02 0 
By one partridge, shot by myself, flying , 0 1 6 
By.a leash ditto, sittinginsnow .. . 0 4 6 
By one quail, caught by the pointers O46 
By one hen pheasant, shot by himself, when 
To balance out of pocket 57 8 6 
£538 8 0 


debtor and creditor account of his last year’s sporting. 


Advantage of systemctic civility.— We learn from the 
Memoir of Sir John Sinelair, by his Son (# very ‘inter- 
esting book) that the venerable baronet was deeply sen- 
sible of the advantage of systematic or universal civility. 
“ His ancestors,” says the biographer, “ had acquired a 
right of superiority over the burgh of Wick, the county 


‘town ; and in virtue of that right, he possessed a veto on 


the election of the provost and bailies. Considering the 
minority of their superior a’ favourable opportunity for 
an invasion of his rights, certain malcontents in the 
burgh and neighbourhood had recourse to intimidation, 
offering various insults to himself and his adherents, 
These outbreakings of local violence were met by pro- 
per firmness on the part of the young proprietor. He 
resolved that no‘concession should be wrung from him 
by threats; he sent a special summons to his own ten- 
antry.and those’ of his surrounding friends; and, as- 
sembling an array of twelve hundred persons, overawed 
the disaffected burghers so completely, that’ they aban- 
doned the design of interrupting the election. From 
this affair Mr. Sinclair received a lesson hé never after 
forgot. *One of the leaders in these disturbances, he 
says, in his private memoranday* ‘informed me that he 
was exasperated to oppose me by my neglect in not an- 
swering a letter. I was thence induced never to fall 
again into the same error.’” The-diographer elsewhere 
makes the following statement :—“Sir John, when pre- 
sident of the Board of Agriculture, observed invariably 
a rule to receive with civility all visitors, whether they 
came to ask or to give intelligence. He knew how fre- 
quently the conductors of public departments consider 
themselves insulted by individuals presuming to advise 
them, as if advice implied aspersion on their sagacity or 
knowledge. For his own part, he made no pretentions 
to this official plenitude of wisdom. Even when the 
propositions made to him were manifestly absurd, he lis- 
tened to his adviser with attention, and dismissed him 
with urbanity. ~ A gentleman, who to drain the 
kingdom with the broken china of the East India House, 
was so pleased with his polite reception, as to: offer, in 
return, his vote at the next election, either for Kent or 
Middlesex. 


Hereditary Monarchy.—In a recently published pamph- 
let, ent'tled “ A Dessertation upon Heirs Male,” by 
Alexander Sinclair, Esq. ‘Edinburgh, Blackwoods,] 
which contains much curious learning in the department 
of genealogy, it is shown that the family of Baliol, whose 
right to the Scottish crown was preferable on the here- 
ditary principle to that of Bruce, is now'represented by 
the Duchese d’Angouleme, who has therefore, by divine 
right, a better claim on the sovereignty, of at least the 
northern section of the island than the existing sovereign. 
To many who may be dispused to hold lightly the right 
6f Louis Philippe to reign as king of the French, it will 
be not less surprising to learn that he has, on the same 
principle, a.better title to the British’ crown than the 
dy about to wear it, being-descended frum the eldest son 
of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia(daoghter of James 1.) 
while the reigning queen is descended from her young- 
est daughter—the only protestant, however, of the fami- 
ly. That these matters should be so little known to the 
world, shows in a striking manner the unimportance in- 
to which the hereditary right of government has fallen. 


necessary for Eunitics.—At Saragossa, 
in Spain, there is an asylum for the insane of all coun- 
tries. The patients are divided, early in the morning, 
into parties, some of whom perform the menial offices of 
the house; others repair to shops belonging to their res- 
pective trades; the majority are distributed, under the 
superintendence of their guards, through a large enclo- 
sure, where they are occupied in the works belonging 
to gardening and agriculture. Uniform experience is 
said to prove the efficacy of these labours in reinstating 
reason in its seat, It isadded that thenobles, who live 
in the same asylum, but in a state of idleness suitable 
to their rank, retain their lunacy and their privileges to- 
gether; whilst their inferiors are restored to themselves 
and to society. This fact is so striking, explains so 
thoroughly the moral treatment of insanity, and illus. 
trates so clearly what ought to be the plan adopted in 
all systems of education, that I make the statement with- 
out comment—since no argument car add to its weight, 
and no sophistry detract from its utility —Med. Intel. 


A Man of few Words.—A young man sometime since 
arrived at“a certain inn, and, afler alighting from his 
horse, went into the travellers’ room where he walked 
backwards and forwards for some time, displaying the 
utmost self-importance. At length he rang the bell; 
and, upon the waiter’s appearance, gave him an order, 
nearly as follows. “ Waiter!” ‘The waiter replied, 
“Sir,” “I am a man of few words, and don’t lixe to be 
continually ringing the bell, and disturbing the house ; 
[li thank you to pay attention to what I say,” ‘The 
waiter ayain replied, “ Yes, sir.” “In the first place 
bring me a glass of brandy and water (cold) with a little 
sugar, and also a tea-spoon; wipe down this table, 
throw some coals on the fire, and sweep down the | 
hearth ; bring me in a oouple of candles, pen, ink, and 
paper, some wafers, a little sealing-wax, and Iet me 
know what time the post gocs out; tell the ostler to 


take care of my hobse, dress him well, stop his feet,and > 


let me know when he’s ready to feed; order the cham- 


ber-maid to prepare me a ‘good bed, take care that the 


sheets are well aired, a clean night-cap, and a glass of | 


water in the room, send the boots with a pair of slipers 
that I can walk to the stable in} tell him I must have 
my boots cleaned, and brought into the room to-night, 
and that I shall want to be called at five o’clock in the 
morning ; ask your mistress what I can have for sup- 
per; tell her I should like a roast duck, or something 
of that, sort; desire your master to step in, I want to 
ask him a few questions about the drapers of this town.” 
The waiter answered, “ Yes, sir,” and then went to the 
landlord and told him a gentlemanin the parlour want. 
ed a great many things, and amongst the rest, he want- 
ed him, and that was all he could recollect, 


Five Facts —A ‘firm faith is the best divinity ; a 
good li‘e is the best philosophy: a clear consciouns the 
best law ; honesty ia the best policy; and temperance 


he beet physic. 
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“RICHELIEU,” THE GIPSY,” “ ATTILA,” 


thing formally,” said Sir Matthew 


— 


BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


THE ROBBER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


_ Ler us do everything formally. Let us do every- 
rope to Sir Thomas 
Waller, when the latter returned from the expedition 


(Continued.) 


_which we have already recorded to Danemore Castle, 


at about eleven o’clock in the day. “Pray let us do 


- every thing formally, or we may get into a scrape. In- 


_ his talent for raillery upon any one he saw in 


deed, what you tell me about this young man being the 
earl’s son makes me afraid we have got into a scrape 
already, Ha! Mister Justice Whistler; is it not so? 
ha!” 

What is fife, my dear sir,” said Justice Whistler, 
who was somewhat of a wag, and generally displayed 


terror or great anguish of mind, such as young prisoners 


_ brought before him for capital offences, and their friends 
_ or relations; “‘ what is life, my dear sir, but a succession 
_ofscrapes? Wegetintoa terrible scrape when we enter 


it, surely, and an awful scrape in going out of it. ‘Then, 
between, there is love and. matrimony, two other sad 
scrapes; besides all the other scrapes, such as the present, 
which we fall into between infancy and dotage. The 
great art of life is to get out of our scrapes cleverly. 
Now let us see how you will manage to get out of 
this; ha! ha! ha!” and he laughed most uncomforta- 
bly close to the ear of his two fellow-justices. 

Sir Matthew Scrope was evidently in great anxiety 
respecting the result, and bitterly regretted that a rooted 
disinclination to rise by candlelight had prevented him 
from going over to Danemore with his colleague Sir 
Thomas Waller, whom he looked upon as a rash young 
man, though he was at least fifty-eight years of age. 
He had been in very great apprehension before lest it 
should ultimately prove that the personage whom he 
had at first determined to be undoubtedly guilty should 
prove entirely innocent; and the extraordinary consc- 
quences of hearing that the earl acknowledged him, not 
only as his son, but his legitimate son, were, that he 
speedily not only began to doubt whether the prisoner 


was guilty or not, but whether he, Sir Matthew Scrope, | placed 


had ever thought him guilty ; and he might very soon 
have worked himself up into the belief that he had al- 
ways maintained his innocence, but had been overruled 
by Sir Thomas Waller. 

The latter worthy knight was a man of courage of a 
certain kind, that is to say, a surt of chameleon cou- 
rage, which took its colour from whatever was next to 
it. As long as he had remained by Mr. Justice Whis- 
tler, the cool, self-possessed resolution of the London 
justice, who knew better than any man living how to 
carry through what is called an unpleasant piece of bu- 
siness, had kept him up, and bold measures were al! 
that he thought of; but the timid apprehensions of Sir 
Matthew Scrope damped his fire most amazingly ; and 
when he found the London justice admit calmly that 
they were in a scrape, the fire went out altogether. 

Both the country justices, being men of vivid ima- 

ions, instantly set to work to picture to themselves 
all the evil consequences which might ensue from the 
faux pas they had committed; and a sort of nervous 
twitching came over Sir Matthew Scrope’s whole per- 
son, which afforded Mr, Justice Whistler much internal 
satisfaction. 

+ Nay, nay, my good friend,” exclaimed Sir Matthew, 
“these are no joking matters; and the only thing that 
it seems needful to do now is to see how we may best 
retreat from this business quietly.” 

“ Retreat from it!” exclaimed the London magis- 
trate; “nonsense! Face it out boldly! The man is 
just as innocent of the murder as you or I; but what 
matters that? Do your best to prove that he is guilty ; 
then there will be always so fair a case against him 
that you will be justified in all you have done; and the 
more vigourously you act against the earl’s own son, 
the more credit you will get for the impartial adminis- 
tration of justice.” 

But such bold counsels were not for Sir Matthew 
Scrope; and Sir Thomas Waller, whose courage was 
just now luke warm, was more inclined to bold timidity 
than anything else. “ Let us discharge him at once,” 
he exclaimed ; “let us discharge him at once, and be 
civil to him.” 

« Nonsense, I say again,” replied Mr. Justice Whis- 
tler. “What! discharge him without cause, after hav- 
ing dragged him away from his dying father’s bedside 
this very morning! Would you make fools of us all!” 

“No, no, that wil} never do,” said Sir Matthew 
Scrcpe; “ but, nevertheless, let us do things formally. 

Let us have the young gentleman up for examination ; 


 Iet us be civil to him, as Sir Thomas says, Perhaps 


something may come out in his re-examination which 
may show his innocence.” i 

“ If it do not come out, you will squeeze it out, that 
is clear,” rejoined Justice Whistler; “but the man 
stands committed, the warrant is made out, and there 
is nothing to be done but to send him to the jail. Iam 
sorry I did not send the constables on with him at 
once.” 

“I am yery-glad you did not,” said Sir Matthew, 
« As to the warrant, it is but a bit of parchment, which 
will shrivel up in my kitchen fire in a minute; and so 
we will have him up into the justice-room to re-examine 
him before we send him—” 

“ Back to his father,” said Justice Whistler, suprly- 
ing the words and shrugging his shoulders. “ Well, if 
you will act in such a way, I suppose I must help you 
to do it gracefully. Let us go to the justice-room, 
Call the clerk. Leave the whole business to me, and 
do not be afraid. Whetever you may hear or sce, I 
will get you out of the business, and in your own way,” 
he added, seeing his fellow-justices hesitate, 

“ Well, well,” replied Sir Matthew Scrope; “ if in 
our own way, that will do; but let me beg you, Mr, 
Justice Whistler, not to plunge us farther in the mire 
than we are at present.” 

“ A capital simile,” muttered the London justice ber 
tween his teeth, as he led the way to the justice-room, 
which communicated by a long passage with the man- 
sion of Sir Matthew Scrope. 

. The clerk was then called, the magistrates took their 
stations in formal array, the table was diligently strewed 
with papers, and an order was given to bring in the 
prisoner. 

“Ahem !” cricd Sir Matthew Seropo, as Langford 
appeared between two constables, “Ahem! ahem!” 

said his fellow-justices; and Sir Thomas Waller, who 

now, like a tennis-ball, which, having been struck in 
- one way by the hand of a strong player, is met by his 


posite direction, was inclined to go farther than any of 
is colleagues, according to the new impulse which he 


‘| had received, added, with a simpering smile, “ Pray be 


seated, sir; pray be seated. Ahem! You rascal, why 
don"t you give the gentleman a chair ?” and he bent his 
brows.as frowningly on the constable as if he had com- 
mitted petty larceny at least. 

Langford was pale, and his features somewhat worn 
te Jager, with all the anxiety, agitation, and dis- 
t of mind. which he“had gone within the 
last week; neither was his heart well at ease when he 
regarded either his father’s situation or his own at that 
moment, and felt that his recovered parent might re- 
main in sickness and in anguish, and even pass the 
gates of death, without the consolation of his son’s pre- 
sence; while he, perhaps, manacled and treated like a 
common-felon, was detained in the solitary wretched- 
ness of a prison upon the charge of murdering his own 
brother. Nevertheless, a faint smile came over his lip 
at the somewhat burlesque exhibition of Sir Thomas 
Waller, and it instantly flashed across his mind that 
something must have occasioned a change in the wor- 


mortal | thy justice’s feelings towards him, both from the sudden 


alteration and great embarrassment of his manner. He 
threw himself into the chair, however, that was placed 
for him, and, leaning his elbow on the table, gazed upon 
the magistrates, thinking, “ What next?” 

“ You stand before us, sir,” said Mr. Justice Whis- 
tler, in a pompous tone, “ accused of the murder of Ed- 
ward Lord Harold. Ahem !”’ 

There was something in the man’s whole manner 
that roused Langford’s indignation and contempt at the 
same time ; and he replied, with his lip curling and his 
nostril expanding, “I sit before you, sir, committed on 
that charge; at least if I am to believe what you told 
me not above three hours ago.” 

“ Circumstances may have occurred since, sir,” said 
the justice, with a mysterious look, “to make us take a 
more favourable view of the case, and we have conse- 
quently determined to re-examine you.” 

* Sir, I am tired of re-exeminations,” repicd Lang- 
ford. “You informed me that I was committed. Un- 
der such circumstances, I am not disposed to answer 
any farther questions, or to be re-examined at all.” 

Mr. Justice Whistler looked at his two companions, 
and both the knights looked at Mr. Justice Whistler, 
for Langford’s renitency threatened tu keep them ex- 
actly in the disagreeable position in which they had 
themselves ; but, after a moment’s pause, he add- 
ed a few words, which, like the sound of parley, gave 
hope of entering into some capitulation. “ Pray, sir,” 
said the prisoner, “ what are the circumstances which 
induce you to take a more favourable view of the 
case ?” 

“Nay, young gentleman,” said Mr. Justice Whis- 
tler, with a benign and yet dignified look, “ you cannot 
expect us to give you such information. That would 
be defeating the ends of justice ; but if you think fit to 
answer the interrogatories which shall be addressed to 
you, and your replies coincide with the information 
which we have received, the result may be very much 
in your favour.” 

Langford paused for a moment ere he replied. HH: 
was naturally extremely anxious to free himself as soon 
as possible, but yet he felt a degree of indignation at 
the conduct that was pursued towards him which over- 
came every other feeling; and at the sainc time he be- 
gan to perceive that the worthy justices were very 
doubtful as to their own proceedings, so that he was 
not without some expectation of their setting him free 
at once if he avoided any farther reference to that jour- 
ney to the inoor, which he could neither explain nor 
account for without inconvenience and danger to him- 
self and others; he therefore once more refused to sub- 
mit to any interrogation. 

“ All I shall say,” he continued, “is, that I am, as 
you well know, perfectly innocent; that I never saw 
the unfortunate young gentleman, of whose death I am 
accused, after I parted with him in the manor park at 
Moorhurst ; and that there is not the slightest evidence 
to show that, though he drew his sword upon me, I 
ever drew mine upon him. I shall reply to nothing 
more.” 

Mr. Justice Whistler whispered eagerly to Sir Mat- 
thew Scrope. “There is nothing for it, I tell you.” 
he said, ‘but to send him to prison, and make out the 
best case against him you can. You see he will give 
us no opportunity of letting him go. Your risk will be 
much .greater in the one case than in the other.” 

Sir Matthew Scrope turned very pale, for the alter- 
native was. certainly somewhat disagreeable; and his 
eye wandered with an anxious vacancy from the coun- 
tenance of the London justice to that of the prisoner, 
and then again stole round to tiie face of Sir Thomas 
Waller, without finding any resource in the expression 
of cither of the three. Sir ‘Thomas Waller, on his part, 
being of a more irritable and less lamblike disposition 
than his worthy colleague, was getting somewhat ex- 
cited, or rather into a state of irritable despair, which 
inclined him to side with Mr. Justice Whistler, and 
take the leap before him-even at the risk of breaking 
his neck, 

At that moment, however, while the justices were in 
this state of anxiety and embarrassment, a constable 
made his appearance at the doorway, closed the door 
gently bebind him, and, walking slowly up the room, 
communicated something to Sir Matthew Scrope, which 
was instantly transmitted to the other two magistrates 
in the same low tone in which he had received it. 

“Oh, send him away, send him away,” said Mr, Jus- 
tice Whistler. “ Bid him eome another time.” 

“He’s a most respectable man,” said Sir Thomas 
Waller ; “ perhaps he might help us in this business.” 

“ Why, your worship,” said the constable, in a low 
tone, “I understood him to say that it was something 
about this very business he wanted to tell you.” 

“ Show him in, then, show him in !” said the large 
round voice of Mr. Justice Whistler; and in a few min- 
utes was ushered into the presence of the three magis- 
trates a small, neat dapper man, dressed in a plain suit 
of black silk, who was greeted by the two country ma- 
gistrates as Master Evelyn. 

With a quick, short step he advanced to Sir Matthew 
‘ eelenes took him by the button, led him into the recess 
of a window at some distance behind the other magis- 
trates, and spoke to him for a few moments with rapid 
utterance, but in a low voice. Most men have seen the 
sun come from behind a cloud ; but the glorjous visage 
even of the great orb of day, when it barsts forth from 
that vapoury veil, is scarcely more radiant than became 
the countenance of Sir Matthew Scrope while listening 
to the words of Mr. Evelyn the attorney, 

“ Hist! hist! Sir Thomas!” he exclaimed; “Sir 
Thomas! Your worship, Master Whistler !” and, with 
dignified grace, he beckoned them up to the place of 
conference. Mr. Justice Whistler, as he listened, laid 
kis finger solemnly upon the side of his nose, and then, 


opponent’s racket, and is driven farther hack in the op- 


making a sign to hig colleagues to be silent, returned to 
J 


his seat, and said, ina full round voice, “ Mr, Evelyn; 
be so as to introduce the witnesses.” 

“ What is coming now ?” thought Langford, as he 
theavd this direction given, and he turned to look towards 
the door, while the London justice, with an air of per- 
fect self&composure, took up some of the papers from 
the table, and seemed to study them attentively, as if 
perfectly indifferent to the next act of the drama. 

Langford still kept his eyes upon the door, however, 
hot a little anxious to see who were to be the witnesses 
for or against him ; and certainly his surprise was not 
slight when he saw Sir Walter Herbert enter the room, 
with Alice, pale and evidently much agitated, leaning 
on his arm; and a woman servant, whom he had often 
seen at the Manor House, following close behind. 

He started up with an impulse that he could not re- 
sist, and sprang forward to mect her. Had he kept his 
seat, Alice might have gone through the scene very 
well; for, though agitated in a very great degree, she. 
had taken much pains to nerve her mind in order calm- 
ly to perform the part assigned to her ; but the sudden 
start, the joyful smile, the radiant look of happiness 
with which Langford sprang forward to meet her, quite 
overthrew her equanimity, carried her away altogether, 
and she suffered herself to sink forward in the arms he 
held out to her, bursting into a violent flood of tears. 

Sir Matthew Scrope, who was naturally not without 
a feeling heart, was affected at what he saw, and Mr. 
Justice Whistler amused. “No private communica- 
tions between the witness and the prisoner,” said the 
latter, with a broad grin; and though Langford turned 
round towards him with a heavy frown gathering on his 
high forehead, he went on in the same strain. “ Pray 
separate them, Mr. Evelyn. Pray separate them, Sir 
Walter Herbert, else we shall have evident collusion, 
and be obliged to refuse the evidence!" 

Langford removed the arms which he hed at first 
clasped warmly round the beautifal form of his promis- 
ed bride; and Alice, while she wiped away the tears 
with one hand, placed the other in that of her father, 
and advanced towards the table. 

“ Well, madam,” continued the justice, “ what is it 
that you have to say upon this subject? I understand 
it is something of great importance.” 

“IT trast it may prove so,” replied Alice ; “ and, in- 
deed, I should think it would prove of the greatest im- 
portance. What I have to say is this, that in the 
course of last night I myself distinctly saw Edward 
Lord Harold alive.” 

“ And are you ready to swear to this, madam ?” ask- 
ed the justice. 

* Quite ready,” replied Alice. 

“Then be sv good, madam,” he said, “as to detail all 
the circumstances.” 

Alice immediately complied; and with distinctness 
and precision, which called a compliment from the lips 
of Mr. Justice Whistler, she narrated every event of the 
preceeding night which related to the matter in question, 
She told, glancing timidly at the cause of their journey 
at that late hour, how the carriage which contained 
herself and her father had been stopped, they them- 
selves obliged to alight, their own horses turned loose, 
and others put on; and she went on to say, that when 
the party which dispossessed them took possession of 
the carriage, she had: distinctly seen Lord Harold, whom 
she had known from her childhood, assisted to the car- 
riage by two men, and placed therein, together with 
other persons. She farther said that she had called her 
maid to witness what was going on, and she had con- 
sequently scen the whole, of which she would give her 
own accoant. 

The maid was then called forward, and corroborated 
in every respect her mistress’s statement. She knew 
Lord Harold perfectly well by sight, she said; had 
known him from the time he was a boy, and could not 
be mistaken. She had seen him distinctly by the bright 
light which was then in the sky, and which she had 
since heard- proceeded from the burning of Danemore 
Castle. She had also heard his voice, and recognised 
it, as well as his person, so that there remained no 
earthly doubt upon her mind that he was still alive. 

“ Well, then,” exclaimed Mr. Justice Whistler, “ such 
being the case, of course, where nobody hes been killed, 
nobody can be the murderer. We have therefore no- 
thing farther to do but to discharge the warrant against 
this gentlemen and set him at liberty. We have heard 
in romances and such trash of gentlemen being liberat- 
ed by fair ladies, but 1 must confess I never saw it be- 
fore till this day. However, we must, as I said, dis- 
charge the warrant; though, if I am rightly informed,” 
he added, with what he intended to be a pleasant and 
meaning smile to Langford, “ though, if I am rightly 
informed, alinost as many aliases should have been put 
iato the description of this honourable gentleman us 
into that of any person brought to the Old Bailey.” 

Langford looked grave, for his feelings were very 
much mingled. He was rejoiced, undoubtedly, at his 
liberation; he was rejoiced to hear that the man of 
whose safety he had himself given up all hope was still 
living ; he was rejoiced that Alice Herbert should have 
been the means of restoring him to freedom ; but still 
he saw many a difficulty and many a pang before him ; 
and with a generous heart and mind, he grieved for the 
sake of his younger brother as well as for himself, that 
he had not known of Edward’s safety before, when he 
might have taken means to soflen everything that was 
now likely to be harsh and painful both to the earl and 
to himself, as well as to him who had so long looked 
forward with a feeling of perfect certainty to the en- 
joyment of high rank, cominanding station, and one of 
the most splendid fortunes in the country. 

He could now do nothing; the earl had so loudly 
proclaimed the secret of his birth, had ucknowledged 
him before so many persons, that no means of breaking 
or softening the matter to him who had hitherto been 
called Lord Harold now remained; and, even with re- 
gard to the carl himself, all that Langford could’ hope 
for was to have the opportunity of communicating the 
facts to him in the first instance, and of concerting 
some means with him for tuking the sting out of his 
offence. 

Such were the feelings which were busily crossing 
his bosom while the magistrate spoke, and for the mo- 
ment they produced a lock of serious thought, almost 
of sadness, which surprised even Alice Ferbert. 
next mdfhent, however, his countenance was all clear; 
and, taking her hand in his, he thanked her a thousand 
times, feeling, with true love’s sweet deception, as if his 
liberation were entirely owing to her exertions. 

“Oh, dear Langford !” she said, “indeed you owe 
me nothing. I wish it had been in my power to do 
anything to free you sooner, not only from imprison- 
ment, but from a horrid accusation, which was even 
worse, But this has been all accident; and, though it 
has made me very happy, f have had no merit therein.” 

Langford thanked her still, however, and thanked 
her eagerly ; and then turning to good Sir Walter Her- 
bert, ho shook him warmly by the hand, thanking him 


too, and asking him if he had yet received the paper 


and that Sir Walter Herbert was then waiting with 
Alice to tender bail for his appearance, Bolland and his 
follower never yet having reached the. county town to 
which the good knight and his daughter had bent their 
steps after having been left without their carriage. 

The tale of their adventures instantly roused the pe- 
culiar genius of Mr. Justice Whistler, who had that 
very morning, on his way back with Langford, investi. 
gated accurately the whole history of the attack, upon 
Danemore Castle, and who now, furnished with a clew 
by the account of Sir Walter Herbert, resolved to re- 
main in the county, though he vowed that his presence 
was daily needed in London, and to pursue the robbers 
till he had brought them to justice. On this sage de- 
termination he proceeded to act; and, as soon as Bol- 
land appeared—which he did in somewhat rueful plight 
about the middle of the day, having remained tied to a 
tree during the whole night—Mr. Justice Whistler 
sought to engage him in the scheme, well knowing that 
never ferret traced the windings of a warren with more 
supple ingenuity than the sheriff's officer would trace 
the track of a fugitive. 

It was with difficulty, however, that Bolland was per- 
suaded to undertake the task, for the warning voice of 
Franklin Gray rang in bis ears ;' and though he longed 
to be revenged for the cold night he had passed upon 
the moor, yet he had a great reverence for the robber’s 
threats, having remarked that they seldom went unex- 
ecuted. He was at length, however, persuaded; and 
as soon as Sir Walter and his daughter, accompanied 
by Langford, now at liberty, had taken their way back, 
with hearts greatly relieved, towards the scenes where 
first they appeared before the reader’s eyes, the London 
magistrate and his new ally, with the two country jus- 
tices as slow hounds behind them, proceeded to hunt 
out tidings of Franklin Gray and his party. 

They were soon at fault, however; for though the 
marks of wheels and horses’ hoofs could be traced from 
the spot where the carriage had been taken from Sir 
Walter Herbert as far as the road continued sandy, the 
nature of the soil soon changed ; hard rock succeeded, 
and all such murks were lost. 

At the same time, it was found in vain to question 
the cottagers and townspeople, for all declared that, if 
such a party had passed at all, they had passed in the 
night, when heavy sleep had closed each ear and shut 
up every eye, 


CITAPTER XXX. 

Ir is probably that very few persons in the world, 
were the choice left to them, would prefer that any 
mixture whatsover of pain should checker the happi- 
ness which they covet. But yet have we not all felt, 
have we not all at some time owned, that the mingling 
of a slight drop of acid in the sweet cup of enjoyment 
gave it a zest which prevented it from palling on the taste. 
Seated besides Alice Herbert, in a vehicle which had 
been hired at the county town to convey them back to 
their own dwelling—a vehicle the external appearance 
of which none of those it contained cven saw—Lang- 
ford gave way to joy, not unmixed, indeed, but only so 
far touched with cure and anxiety as to bring out the 
brighter points in the more striking relief. As far as 
he eould, he cast from his mind every memory of evil: 
he thought of that which was pleasant and gladening 
in his fite alone, and suffered the memory of past dis- 
comforts and pangs, or the apprelicnsion of difficulties 
and dangers in the future, but come acorss his mind 
as vague shadows, like distant clouds upon the edge of 
the horizon, which the wind might or might not bear 
away, but which, at all events,did not serve to obscure 
the sun that shone in the zenith. 

He had indeed, infinite cause fur satisfaction. He 
had, indeed, a thousand motives for joy and even fer 
triumph, ‘That which had been for many years the first, 
the great object of his existence, was now accomplished, 
and was accomplished, though not without pain, though 
not without difficulty, though not without danger, still 
without action which ke could look upon with pain 
or with regret. Te felt that, though he had been tempt- 
ed to do things which he would afterward have repented, 
he has resisted the temptation, and had struggled nobly 
as well against himself as against the injustice of others. 

Whatever might result from the circumstances in 
which he was placed, he had succecded in that great 
object of clearing his mother’s memory from a st-in. 
The earl, in the presence of many witnesses, had more 
than once acknowledged the marriage which for eight- 
and-twenty years he had concealed and denied, and 
Langford doubted not that the same good Providence 
which had led him through such tortuous paths to suc- 
cess so far, would accomplish the rest in good time, 
nor leave the work begun unfinished. It was a blessing, 
too, when he gazed on Alice Herbert, the beautiful and 
the beloved ! to feel that the only stigma upon his name 
which even the eye of prejudice could have scen was 
removed, and that her father’s views in regard to ille- 


of pain with that approbation which in other respects 
he had given so joyfully. 

He sat beside her, then, giving way to the extreme of 
happiness ; and, strange to say, the love which ino their 
last nceting had been new and timid in the hearts of both, 
had now, by the events of deep interest; by the dangers 
by the surrows, by the anxieties which they had passed 
through together; by all the various circumstances, 
thoughts, and feelings in which the fate of cach had been 
associated with that of the other, had now been taught 
to feel like old and tried affection ; had lost much of the 
shyness of novelty; and Alice let the hand which ho 
had taken rest in his, while on their onward journey he 
told as much of the strange tale of his past life as he 
could do without embarrassing the story with thenames 
of others whose fate was yet uncertain, but might be 
affected by the very share they had taken in all that 
had passed regarding him, 

Tle mentioned not the name of Franklin Gray, but he 
took his own history far back, and told her and her 
father that long ago, in the days of the ciyil ware, 
many an Englishman, driven forth from his native land, 
had sought refuge in France; that many of them, bro- 


mere adventurers, and had established for their coun- 
trymen the reputation of bad and reckless men. 

fe went on to tell her that one of these exiles from 
their native land had been kindly received and nobly 
entertained by a family which had long been more or 
less connected with England and English people. He 
was of a daring and adventurous nature, and had sought 
his fortune, before he came ta France, in still more 
distant countries; but there was something in his whole 
demeanour, in the high education which he displayed, 
in the noble feelings which often burst from him, even 


in the very faults and yntamed wildness of a nature 


which the Earl of Danemore had sent that very morn. . 
ing. He faund, however, that such was not the case; _ 


gitimate birth would not, in his case,mingle any degree 


ken in fortunes and bankrupt even of hope, had become * 
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spoiled by indulgence, which confirmed the account hoe 
gave of his own high rank, and the large possessions 
of his dead father in the island of his birth. 

That man, he said, was now the Earl of Danemore ; 
and then, in the graces of yeuth, he found no great diffi- 
culty in winning the heart of Engenie de Beaulieu, 
whose feelings in his favour were first excited by com- 
passion, toend in admiration and in love. They parted, 
but it was soon to meet again. Her brother had been 
forced to join the army then warring in the Low Coun. 
tries. Her uncle had been sent to England on one of 
the brief embassies which from time to time marked 
the brokeu intercourse between the great usurper Crom- 
well and the legitimate monarch of France. The aunt 
of Eugenie de Beaulieu, having accompanied her hus- 
band, had sent over people in whom she could confide 
to bring her niece, who had been left almost unprotected 
in France during her brother’s absence, to the British 
capital ; but the death of Cromwell, and the ancertain 
policy of his weak successor, had thrown the whole 
country into confusion ere she arrived. Eugenie was 
followed by her lover, and never reached the dwelling 
of her uncle in London. Ere she arrived at that city 
she had consented to become a wife ; and her husband, 
having been discovered as an adherent of the house of 
Stuart, was soon after obliged to fly and leave her. 
What he meditated, what he purposed by such an act, 
his son now touched upon but slightly ; but he was 
obliged to tell how, by threats as well as by entreaties, 
the earl had forced her who had been his bride but a 
few weeks to give into his hands all the proofs of their 
private marriage, promising by everything he held sa- 
cred never to destroy them. 

The next part of the story was a painful one, and was 
also passed over lightly: how his mother returned to 
France, and did not find her husband where she expect- 
ed to meet him; how she was forced to communicate 
her situation to her brother; how her brother doubted 
and feared, but at length believed her tale ; how he cast 
all thoughts aside but that of doing justice to his sister ; 
how he traced out her husband, and eagerly, perhaps 
fiercely, demanded that he should do her right. How, 
in short, two high tempers went on to words which 
could not be forgiven; how they fought, and how 
both had nearly died where they stood. So went the 


tale. 
The husband, carried from the field, was not heard 
of more for nearly two years, when he saddenly 
reappeared in England, claimed and received his hon- 
ours, titles, and estates, and wedded into a rich and 
noble house. His first and deserted wife, forced by her. 
brother to countenance a report of her own death, 
brought forth a son in secret; and the rest of the tale, 
as it was told to Alice Herbert, the reader must have 
already gathered. ‘There was a part of it, however, 
which was not told then, and which will be noticed, 
perhaps, hereafter ; but it was a part which involved the 
whole history of those steps which had been taken for 
several years to regain from the earl the proofs of his 
first marriage; and it touched upon so much that was 
painful, and so much which might be imprudent to 
speak, that Langford was not sorry when he found 
that the many questions of Alice and Sir Walter, their 
many exclamations of pity for his mother’s sorrows and 
interest in her fate, the long explanations and minute 
details which he had to give, and the various episodes 
and collateral anecdotes which were required in such 
a history told tosuch listeners, had oceupied the time 
till they had nearly reached the spot where he had left 
his father, compelling him to leave his tale for the time 
incomplete. 
Anxious in every respect to return to the side of his 
sick parent, | angford gazed up at the windows of the 
house where he Jay as the carriage rolled heavily into 
the court before the old parsonage, All! was still, how- 
ever; and a careless horseboy whistled in the yard 
while he thrust the straw on one side, Langford ques- 
tioned him regarding his father’s health; but the lad 
knew nothing on the subject but that “ there had becn 
arare coming and going, and seeking for the doctor, 
who had gone forth to see Betty Hinton, who had been 
scorched while seeking to pilfer something from the fire 
at the castle.” 
Sir Walter Herbert and the earl’s son, however, both 
felt that the boy’s account gave a bad augury ; and the 
knight and his daughter remained ina vacant room be. 
low, while Langford ascended the stairs. He found 
some of the earl’s attendants in ihe outer room, and 
from them he learned a confirmation of his fears. His 
lordship, they said, was much worse, and had become 
so about an hour before. ‘The doctor, they added, was 
then with him, as well as Mistress Bertha and the ree- 
tor; but they could no farther tell his condition. 
Langford hurried on with a sweet hope that his pres- 
ence might sooth and cheer. He opened the door cau- 
tiously ; but the face of the old pecr. was towards it, 
and the too bright, fevered eye was fixed upon him in- 
stantly. With much pain, however, Langford saw that 
his appearance seemed to agitate rather than to calm; 
the lip quivered, the brow knit, and, tossing round upon 
his other side, he turned his face to the wall. His son, 
however, divined at once what had happened to produce 
this change, and shaped his course accordingly. Mov- 
ing gently forward, he advanced to the bedside of his 
hurt father, and sat down, while Bertha gave place, and 
the rector bowed luw to his patron’s son. 
“How fare you now, sir?” demanded the young gen- 
tleman ; “ I hope better, for I bring you good news.” 
The earl, however, occupied with his own thoughts, 
did not seem to attend to his words, “No!” he cried, 
casting himself round again in bed, and grasping Lang- 
ford’s hands; “no, I will not disown thee, my gallent, 
my noble boy! No, will not recalf my words, be the 
Consequences what they may! ‘Your voice sounds in 
iy ear tike your poor mother’s, when first I heard it 
in youth and generous-hearted innocence; it sounds 
‘othing, and not reproachful; and I say it again, you 
ate my son! she was my wife; Lcet them do what 
they will, let them say what they will, so it is, and shall 
bedenied no longer; and yet, poor Fdward! ‘Think of 
por Edward! He is living—you have heard—he is 
living. ‘Ihe juy of those sudden tidings had wellnigh 
killed me, but the pangs that came after have gone 
further still, Think of poor Edward!” 
“T have thought of him, my dear sir; I have thought 
ofhim much and deeply,” replied Langford ; * but, in- 
deed, there is no cause for your present agitution—;’ 
“ No cause !” exclaimed the earl, with his old vehe- 
mence breaking forth even then; no cause, do you 
‘ay? Why, do I not, by the very act of acknowledging 
you, bastardize the boy that has lain in my bosam, that 
has dwelt with me through years which would other- 
wise have been solitary? Do I not take the wrong 
fom your mother to put it upon his? Do I not deprive 
him, by a word, of station, rank, a‘ noble name? Do I 


Yot proclaim myself false, a breaker of all vows? Oh! 
Young man, young man, you know not how this proud 


a word, say not a word! I know thatitisby my own 
follies ; my own crimes, if you will. I know what you 
can say; I know all that you can say ; that your mother, 
as noble and as virtuous as his, bore her sorrows through 
a long life, raised no loud murmur against him who had 
injured her, and died forgiving him who had imbittered 
her existence; that here is the just right ; that hers was 
the first claim; that the real wife lived in sorrow and 
under reproach, and died in misery and despair; that 
the false wife lived in honour and in high esteem, and 
died in the arms of her son and of him she thought her 
husband; that it is time now, even now, to make the 
atonement! I know it all, and the atonement shall be 
made ; but neither tell me that there is no cause for 
agitation, nor utter one reproach in the voice of her who 
never reproached me.” 

+ “ Far from it, my lord,” replied Langford, as acon as 
the earl would let him speak ; “ far from it! Iseck not 
in the slightest degree to uiter a word that comes near 
a reproach ; and though I know you must be pained and 
grieved by much that has occurred, there is still, I trust, 
cause for nothing but joy in the tidings we have heard 
of my poor brother’s safety. In the first place, my lord, 
the papers which are necessary to establish my claim 
as heir to your estates and title m England have not yet 
been found, and may never be so; nor do J at all seek 
to deprive my brother of that to which he has through 
life looked forward. ‘Were they found to-morrow, as 
long as he lived I should conceivo myself bound by the 
engagement which I and my uncle both entered into 
formerly, never tb make use of those papers in England, 
but to employ them solely fcr the establishment of my 
legitimacy in France, No one in this country but my- 
self knows, or should ever obtain proof from me, of the 
period of my mother's death; and, consequently, as that 
event might have taken place before your marriage with 
another, that second marriage will remain valid in Eng- 
land to all intents and purposes, I say that such shall 
be the case even should the papers be found. Should 
they not be fourd, your own solemn declaration, upon 
oath, together with the testimony of Bertha here, a born 
subject of France, will be sufficient fully to establish my 
legitimacy in that country, and to restore to me my un- 
cle’s title and estates, which have passed away to others, 
Such being the case, I say again, there is no cause for 
anything but joy in the tidings of my brother's safety. 
If you desire it should be so, he ever. need never know 
that you were united to his mother while mine was still 
living. I pledge myself, upon my honour, never to tell 
him, and in no respect to seek to wrest from him the 
estates or honours he would have derived from you. 
Shall it be so ?” 

The earl gazed at him for several moments with a 
countenance over which the shades of many passions 
came flitting like figures across a glass. He hesitated, 
he doubted, he admired, But his was not a nature to 
remain long in any state of uncertainty. Keen, eager, 
fiery in all his determinations, he strode at once to his 
object, and, when his resolution was once taken, he 
could trample upon his own heart when it. lay in the 
way as well as upon the hearts of others. 

“ No! he exclaimed at length, in answer to Lang- 
ford’s question, “ no; it shall not be so! I will do justice 
even at the last hour. EF will do justice, let it cost me 
what it may. No! noble and generous, kind-hearted 
and true as you have shown yourself; worthy child of 
her that I wronged ; true descendant of a noble race, 
upon whose fame and honour I brought the first impu- 
tation, I will not take advantage of your too generous 
kindness; E will not screen myself from the conse- 
quences of what I have done, by withholding from‘him 
who saved his father’s life, at the very moment that 
father was doing him the grossest injustice, the rank 
that he will honour nobly, the wealth that he will rightly 
employ. No; though I break my own heart by what 
I inflict upon his Edward, when he returns, shall know 
all; shall know how well and nobly you have acted: 
how ill I have acted towards both ; and then if, while 
you forgive and sooth, he in the bitterness of his heart 
should curse the father that bas wronged him, let him 
do’ it; I say, let him do it.” 

Langford was about to reply, but the surgeon inter- 
posed, saying, “Indeed, sir, though it may be very 
necessary that such important matters as those on 
which you have been speaking should be settled in 
some manner, it is absolutely necessary to make all 
discussion upon the subject as short as possible ; for, 
if prolonged, the consequences must neccessarily be of 
the worst and most serious nature.” 

“ Far be it from me to prolong them,” replied Lang- 
ford ; “ let the matter rest as itis, my dear father. Let 
us take no steps whatsoever, nor discuss the matter in 
any shape till your health is returned, and then—” 

“Do not deceive yourself,” said the earl; “ do not 
deeeive yourself, my scn. From this bed I shall never 
riseagain! The day is past, the night is eowing. The 
fire is burnt out, and there lingers but a spark behind. 
The oil in the lamp is exhausted, and, though the flame 
may flicker up yet once or twice, it soon must pass 
away and be extinguished. Henry, I feel that I am 
dying! It is not these wounds that have killed me, but 
the long intense struggles of a fiery and uncontrollable 
spirit have at length beaten down the bars of the fleshly 
prison that onee strongly confined it, and it is now ready 
to take wing and fly to other lands. We will discuss the 
matter, as you say, no more; but my hours are num- 
bered, and, ere I die, I must act. Where is that. man 
Kinsight, the lawyer? Why did he not return to me 
last night? Let him be sent for instantly, for I must 
take those measures, both to place your birth beyond 
all doubt as far as yet lies in my power, and to provide 
amply and nobly for the son I have wronged, But 
alas! alas! have I not wronged you both? you first, 
and him last, but both deeply, terribly, equally. Where, 
I wonder, is that lawyer? I wonder why he came not 
last night ?” ce 

«I fear, my lord,” replied the surgeon, “ that he will 
not be able to attend you, for I find that he was very 
severely handled by the people yesterday evening in an 
attempt to execute a writ upon Sir Walter Herbert, so 
that he has lain insensible from yesterday about five 
o’clock till this morning, and is not likely, it would seem, 
to recover.” 

“ Retribution !” said the earl; “ retribution ! Though 
it sometimes come slowly, it is sure to come at last, 
and then comes altogether. ‘This was my doing too, 
though by his prompting. However, be it as it may, 
retribution has fallen upon us both. But somebody told 
me that, after all, Sir Walter was arrested last night, 
and I sent a release that he might be set free.” 

“ T have found no one,” said Bertha, who had remain. 
ed standing behind,“ I have found no one to whom I 
would trust so important a thing. You told me,” she 
continued, turning to Langford, “to give it to nobody 
but one on whom TI could implicitly rely, and I have 
thought over all the persons I know on earth, over all 


‘the persons I have ever known, and cannot remember 
lard heart is wrung and torn at this moment! Say not ~ who deserves such @ name.” 


3 


| haps, find a moment to teach that dying man to prepare 


comfort you.” 


still the first that had crossed his countenance fora long 


I must atone to him, tov, in words as well as deeds.” 


ou see—” 


he lay. 


that of kind and generous compassion was to be seen 


much pain and anxiety upon him. 


Do you forgive me?” 


let us not think of anything that is painful, my good 
lord. I trust that you have not been seriously injured 
in the course of this sad business, the details of which I 
know but imperfectly.” 

The earl shook his head at the expression of such a 
hope, but he made no reply thereunto, and merely de- 
manded, turning to Bertha, “* Where is the paper?” 

When it was put into his hand, he continued, “I in- 
tended this to have reached you early in the morning, 
Sir Walter. Take it now. It is but an act of justice; 
and anything that may be considered wanting by your 
lawyer to put it into due form had better be mentioned 
to me soon, for I am going a long journey, Sis Walter, 
and would fain leave nothing incomplete that I can set 
torights. Mistress Afice,” he continued, turning to the 
fair creature that stood timidly a step behind, in a scenc 
so painful and so unusual, “ Mistress Alice, sweet lady, 
come hither, and speak to an old man ere he dics.” 

Alice approxched quickly to his bedside, and, taking 
her hand, he gazed up in her face, saying, “ Lady, to you 
I have acted doubly ill, for in my demeanour towards 
you lately I not only forgot what was just and right, but 
what was courteous also; and yet I am going to ask a 
great and extraordinary favour of you. When you are 
the wife of this my son—which God grant you may be, 
and may be soon—try, if it be possible, by kindness and 
affection during the whole of the rest of his life, to make 
up to him for the want of a father’s love and a father’s 
care during the adverse period of his youth.” 

Alice blushed deeply, but she replied, “Indced, my 
lord, I will; and I also have a favour to askof you. I 
see that you are ill. I know that you must be suffer- 
ing. My father, thank God,needs not my care or help. 
Let me stay with you, I beseech you, and be to you as 
a daughter until you are better, which I hope and trust 
will be sooner than you expect,” 

“Hope nothing, young lady,” replied the old noble. 
man: “If do not deceive myself. Nevertheless, you 
shall stay if you so will, because I know that it may be 
a satisfaction to you hereafter, and to him, my son, 
even now. Yet itis crue}to inflict upon you, so young, 
so tender, and so well assorted to sights of hope, and 
joy, and life, and expectation, scenes of sickness, and 
suffering, andofdeath. Yet, if you will, it shall be so.” 

Alice turned a little pale, but still she firmly pressed 
her request ; while her father and her promised husband 
gazed upon her with looks of love, and tenderness, and 
approbation. “ Mistress Bertha,” she ‘said, after again 
repeating her wish to remain, “ you will let me share 
your cares, and, with a little instruction from. you, I 
doubt not to proye skilful in my new employment.” 

“ More skilful than I am, lady,” replied Bertha, “ for 
I was never made for soothing and for tenderness. I 
seek it not myself when sickness or when pain seizes 
on me, and [ am not fitted to give it to others. Never- 
theless,” she added, in a lower voice, “ you may, per- 


for the world to which he is speeding. I have lived long 
enough in this land, which I once thought given over to 
perdition, to believe that salvation: may be found by 


Rome would have them. Seek a moment to speak to 
him, young lady ; seek a moment to point out to him 
that all the earthly compensation he can now make ‘is 
nothing when compared with the faults he has commit- 
ted. ‘Tell him he must find an atonement; that he must 
seek for an intercessor; and show him that that inter- 
cessor cannot be gained but by full faith and trust in 
Him? 

“J will,” replied Alice. “Indeed I wili lose no op- 
portunity ;” and she kept her word. At the reiterated 
request of the surgeon, the chamber was soon after 
cleared, while a lawyer was sent for from the county 
town to supply the place of the earl’s own attorney. 
No person was left in it but one; and the task ofsitting 
by the sick man's side was fulfilled by Alice at her own 
choice, 

Sir Walter went on to the Manor House, promising 

to return ere night; and Langford sat in a chamber be- 
low, consulting with the rector and others concerning 
the best means of tracing out his lost brother. But, in 
the mean while, Alice, watching by the earl while he 
strove ineflectually to gain even a brief interval ofsleep, 
pondered in her own mind how she might accomplish 
the great object she had promised to attempt ; -how she 
might even touch upon a subject from which, but a few 
moments before, when mentioned by the rector, she 
had seen the sick man start awey with impetuous vehe- 
mence, apparently judging that all appeal to Heaven's, 
mercy was too late, and determined not only to brave 
fearlessly once more death which he had so often tempt- 
ed, but to encounter unshrinkingly the “ something aster 
death” which he believed his own acts to have loaded 
with all the wrath of Omnipotence. 
After tossing for a long time, however, with great 
restlessness and apparent pain, sleep fell for a few min- 
utes upon the earl’s eyes; and, when it was over, though 
it had lasted so short a time, he turned to Alice with a 
smile, saying, “ Oh how blessed a thing is sleep! Could 
heaven itself be sweeter than slumber atter restlessness 
and agony ?” 


“Oh yes,” replied Alice,“I should think so; for 


“ You are bitter,” said Langford,“ but not just, Bertha. 

However, set your mind at ease, my dear father; Sir 
Walter Herbert is at liberty’ and in this house, waiting 
anxiously to hear tidings of your health. His daughter 
is with him, too ; and she thinks that, if you would per- 
mit her, she could, by that care, and kindness, and ten- 
derness which are parts of her nature, greatly sooth and 


‘The earl shook his head ; and a smile, faint indeed, but 


time, hung upon his lip during a single instant. “ You 
are a lover,” he said; “ bit nothing can sooth or com. 
fort me more in life, Henry. Yet I would fain see Sir | 
Walter Herbert. I am in the course of atonement, and 


“ Indeed, my lord,” said the surgeon, “ tlie fewer that 


“Sir, I will have it so!" exclaimed the earl, turning 
upon him with a frowning brow. “Let me not be 
tormented by opposition even at my last hour !” and, 
with a firm and imperious voice, he directed Bertha to 
invite Sir Walter and his daughter to the chamber where 


They came specdily, and no trace of any feeling but 


upon the countenance of Sir Walter Hertert when he 
entered the presence of the man who had inflicted so 


The earl gazed for a moment in his face as if to see 
what expression it bore, in order to form his own de- 
meanour by it, and then held out his hand to him frankly. 
“Sir Walter,” he said, as the old knight advanced and 
took it, “I have done you wrong; I have acted ungen- 
erously towards you, as well as towards many others. 


“From my heart,” replied Sir Walter Herbert ; “ but 


even those who do not believe all that the Church of 


here, rest requires labour, or fatigue, or pain to make it 
sweet; there the employment must be pure and self ex- 
isting, requiring no contrast. . However, we know little 
of such subjects, God grant that we may all know 
such state hereafter.” 

The earl gazed thoughtfully in her face for a few 
minutés, and then said, “ Alice, do you think that those 


heaven withont those we love.” 


ing and his eye straining upon her, “ then, Alice, what 
| would it be to meet—with all one’s ctimes laid bare—a 
long, long train of those we have injured or oppressed ; 
the slighted, the broken-hearted, the wronged, the in- 
pu the slain! Could hell itself be worse than 
that?”- 

“ But,” said Alice, eagerly, “ but to those, whom 

has pardoned, who shall impute wrong ?” 

The earl started up, and, leaning on his elbow, grasp- 
ed her-hand. “ Is there, Alice,” he cried, “is there par- 
don for such as me?” 

“There is pardon,” she replied, “for every sinner 
that repents and puts his trustin Him who alone can 
save. Such were his own words; and oh, let me be- 
seech you,” she cried, and she cast herself upon her 
knees beside his bed, “ let me entreat you to hear them. 
Iam young, unlearned, inexperienced, but yet his words 
promises are addressed to the spirits of every one. Oh, 
ry’s sake, hear them !” 

“T will,” answered the earl, sinking back upon the 
pillows. “From your lips, Alice, I will, but not from 
his who gives them forth by rote. Speak, Alice ; speak, 
my child, and I will listen. There is one thing that 1 
already done. It is, that never man yet lived who 
greater need of intercession than myself. Speak to 
me, then; read to me, then; and, though I promise 
nothing farther, though I say not that I will have faith, 
though EF say not that I will hope, yet I will listen to 
every word.” 

He did listen to her when he would have listened to 
no one else, while she, with a beating beart and timid 
earnestness, went on in her new task. How ehe ful- 
filled it we need not dwell upon. What was the effect 
cannot be told, for the earl made neither comment nor 
reply ; but when the door opened, and they announced 
that the Lawyer Evelyn had arrived, he pressed Alice’s 
hand affectionately in his, and said, “I thank you, 
Alice ; from my heart and soul, { thank you.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

“Goop news, Master Justice ! good news ‘” gaid John’ 
Bolland, entering the room of the small inn where Mr. 
Justice Whistler sat sipping a bowl of fragrant punch 
with his two brother magistrates, about two days after 
we last left him; “I have found out our man, and no- 
thing is wanting but good courage and plenty of people 
to take him and the greater part of his gang.” 

“Sit down, Master Bolland, sit down, and take a la- 
dieful,” replied Justice Whistler. “ By your-teave, Sir 
Matthew, by your leave. Now, Master Bolland, now 
tell us all the facts. To speak truth, I am in no condi- 
tion exactly to move far to-night, though I have courage 
enough to take the great prince of thieves himself, were’ 
it needful; but there is a certain feeling about my 
knees which speaks a too great pliancy. This punch 
is potent, Sir Matthew, very potent; but the upper story 
is quite clear. So pray, Master Bolland, sip and _recitc.” 
“ Why, I have but little to say, worshipful,” said Bol- 
land, who saw that the puach eviddntly had produced 
a not unfrequent effect upon all three. “ The only mat- 
ter is, E have found out where this worthy Captain 
Gray and his band have housed themselves ; that is all.” 


“ Pray where may that be, my dear Bolland ?” ; 
“ Why over the hills, beyond Badeley,” replied the 
officer ; “ but the further particulars 1 will keep till to- 
morrow, as you cannot set out to-night; though, to say 
the truth, every moment lost is likely to lose us our 
man. He'll not stay there long, depend on it. They'll 
be just like a covey of partridges at sunset, flitting 
about from place to place before any one can come 
near them, 

“But tell me all the particulars,” cried Justice Whis- 
tler ; “ for, if need be, I will go this minute.” 

“ And so will I,” shouted Sir Matthew Scrope, who- 
in his cups grew mighty valiant, “ And so will I, I 
swear !” 
Sir Thomas Waller had proceeded a step beyond the 
other two, and he could only stare. But even the pro-: 
posal of Sir Matthew was more than suited to the pur- 
poses of John Bolland aad his friend Mr. Justice Whis- 


the matter, which were likely to be considerable, be- 
tween them. Each hoped, alsy, to gain a certain share 
of honour and credit by the joint management of the af- 
fair, which honour and credit were somewhat necessary 
to both to lacker over certain flaws in their reputation 
which were becoming rather too apparent. 

It may ‘seem a strange paradox, perhaps, to say that’ 
Mr. Justice Whistler was as sober when he was tipsy 
as when he was not; but such was the case with all the 
upper man; the drunkenness began at the knece with 
him, and went downward, leaving the brain quite as 
clear and shrewd as usual, with the only difference thet: 
the manner was a little more jocular, the pomposity 
somewhat higher flavoured. On the present occasion, 
one glance from the eye of Bolland towards Sir Matthew 
Scrope reminded the London justice of their arrange-. 
ments, and he instantly changed his tone, 

“ No, no, Sir Matthew ; we cannot go to-night,” he 
said, “ We will hear what Bolland has tosay ; we will 
ponder on it on our pillows, and act tomorrow, Let 
me help you, Sir Matthew. Generous punch never yet 
did any man harm but a flincher. Sir Thomas, your 
glass is empty. Master Bolland, join us. You see F 
do not spare myself ;” and he filled himself out a ladle. 
ful, nodding to Sir Matthew Scrope, and drinking to the 
health of his fair niece, 

The additional burden thus poured upon the mental 
faculties of Sir Thomas Waller was quite sufficient to 
send him quietly under the table; and Sir Matthew 
Scrope, who likewise did justice to his glass, was re- 
duced to that state at which eloquence, however unruly, 
finds utterance difficult. Mr. Justice Whistler, perceiy- 
ing in a few minutes the effect which the last cup had 
produced, nodded to Bolland, and said, in a half whisper, 
“Now for his nightcap! Perhaps, Sir Matthew,” he 
added, looking at the knight with a compassionating 
air, “ perhaps we had better not drink any more, though 
the not yetempty. am notat alldrunk myself, 


though I fear for your head to-morrow, Sir Matthew, 


who meet in the same place hereafter will each know 
the other?” 
“Oh, doubt it not !" cried Alice, 3 “donbt it 


not! It were sin to doubt it, Heaven comld not be 


tler, who had agreed long before to share the profits of . 


“Then, Alice,” cried the earl, with his brow darken- - 


need no learning to expound ; hisdoctrine is clear ; his . 
hear them, my lord; hear them, for my sake, for Hen- © 


“ And where may that be?” demanded Mr. Whistler, - 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


"very well, Ay, two. We will never leave the 
unfinished.” 


” for riding just yet, but half an hour will set the whole 


. land, I should be at my full length on the floor ina 


Jand; “for Thad it this very morning from a sheep- 
who gave long’account of this strange gentleman 


_ gave the clearest and most precise answers; and when 


I thought you had been stronger men in these parts 
Why, with the help of Master Bolland we have not fin- 
ished the—” x 

* Sir, sir,” hiccoughed Sir Matthew Scrope, “I am 
no more drunk thah you' are. 


Mr. Justice Whistler might perhaps, upon another 
occasion, have found some degree of pleasure in prolong- 
ing the yearnings of Sir Matthew Scrope for the liquor 
of his heart, for all the minor sorts of tormenting were 
generally sweet pastime to him ; but, at present, he was 
too deeply interested to pursue anything but the straight- 
forward course; and when he saw that opposition had 
sufficiently roused the drunken energies of his fellow- 
magistrate, he suffered him tu drink his punch in peace, 
and fall back into his chair ip the soft embraces of the 
son of Lethe. 

No sooner was this accomplished than he looked upon 
Bolland with a triumphant smile. He had himself, in- 
deed, in no degree flinched from the potations he had 
inflicted-upon his;two fellow-magistrates, but he was 
very well aware of his own calibre, foresaw the result, 
and knew the remedy. A slight additional weakness 
of the knees was. all that he had to anticipate; and 
though he felt morally certain that, if he rose from the 
table and attempted to make his exit by the door, it 
would cost him five or six efforts before he could shoot 
the arch, he knew at the same time that there were re. 
storative means to give back vigour to the sinews of his 
lower man, and to enable his whole body to recover 
that just equilibrium of which the potent punch had de- 

ived it. 

a Bolland,” he said, “ Bolland, I’m in no condition 


matter to rights. Have these two clods carried home, 
and make pretty Sally, the blackeyed barmaid, bring 
mé a large basin and a ewer of water. Then quietly 
steal into the ki and tell the cook to do me a good 
rump steak, and bring itin piping hot, with some sliced 
onions. I darn’t move from the table myself; for, un- 
less I were cautious, cautious—cautious, Master Bol- 


minute.” 

Bolland did as he was bid; and as in those days 
there were attached, as indispensable appendages to the 
inn of every county tewn—especially as if a club of 
magistrates held its meetings thereat—certain sturdy 
fellows both ready and willing to carry away the bodies 
of such as fell in their eontest with good liquor, three 
or four personages were soon found to bear off Sir Mat- 
thew Scrope and Sir Thomas Waller to their respective 
homes. Betty also soon appeared with the basin and 
ewer, as the magistrate had directed; and Mr. Justice 
Whistler, taking off his wig, caused a deluge of the pure 
cold element to be poured over his naked head, which 
bent humbly before the hand of the practised barmaid. 

When his face was well dried and the wig replaced, 
he looked up in the face of Bolland, who had just re- 
turned from his errand, with a smile of satisfaction, 
saying, “ I think I could do it now, Bolland. I think 
I could do it now! But 1 won’t try till I have put the 
beefsteak upon the top of the punch. In the mean time, 
give me the whole particulars of this grand discovery 
you have made, Where is this man to be found, and 
how have you found him out? for we must be sure of 
what we are about before we stir an inch.” 

“ Oh, for that matter, I am quite sure,” answered Bol- 


drover whom I met just under the hills on this side, and 


coming with half dozen or more mena, and taking the 
sheepfarm that he described, without inquiring into any- 
thing, as another man would have done. I asked him 
if he had seen this strange gentleman. . He said, ‘Oh 
dear, yes ; twice, walking about the hills in a melan- 
choly kind of way, with his arms crossed upon his 
chest.’ And then the fellow went on, and painted him 
like a picture. I got the whole account of the place ex- 
actly too, so that, when we get to the little town of 
Badeley, I can lead you at once to the spot.” 

«How far is it, Bolland?” demanded Mr. Justice 


Whistler. 

“Some fifty-five miles, I hear,” replied the officer ; 
and thereupon the justice shook his head, anges 
“Too far for one night’s ride. Too far, too far. 
would make my ‘ld bones ache.” 

‘« [ did not know your worship had any bones,” was 
the quaint reply. “ However, it is too far for me either, 
for I have ridden nearly forty miles myself this morn- 
ing, and I am neither a post nor a postboy.” 

While they were yet discussing the matter, a savoury 
odour was smelt even through the double doors of the 
club-room, and Mr. Justice Whistler interrupted Bol- 
land’s eloquence-‘by exclaiming,“Ha! Here comes 
the rump steak.’ It will set all things to rights pre- 
senfly ; and, in the mean while, you go and get two 
strong horses ready. Find out what constables you can 
rely upon fur a long journey, and have everything pre- 
pared for our departure.” 

To the few questions which Bolland now asked, he 


the worthy officer returned after fulfilling his mission, 

he found the dish which had contained the beefsteaks 

void of its contents, and Mr. Justice Whistler walking 
up and down the room as steadily as ever. 

“ | havs only got two constables,” he said, “ who were 
willing to go ; all the rest were either drank, or in bed, 
or did not like the job, and would haye run away and 
left us at the bounds of the county.” 

“ Two are quite enough,” replied Mr. Justice Whis- 
tler. “We can get plenty more at the nearest town. 
‘These people here are all in a fit of friglt at the strange 
doings that have been taking place near them. Better 
have some folks that are ignorant of the whole business, 
Now, I’m your man, Master Bolland. Are the horses 
ready?” 

in the affirmative ; but, before he 
followed the justice into the courtyard of the inn, he 
swallowed what remained of the bowl of punch, think- 
ing that such encouragement was well adapted to a long 
cold ride and a dangerous enterprise. 

‘Mr. Justice Whistler now consulted gravely with 
Bolland in regard to the road ; and, tekiug one of the 
constables for their guide, they determined to proceed 
about thirty miles that night, and accomplish the rest 
upon the following day. They were, however, deceived 
in regard to the distance, At the end of thirty miles 
they found no town nor vido 

were consequently ob to ride on till they 
have elsewhere described. 

Mr. Justice Whistler began to grumble seriously at 
the length of way ; Bolland declared that he was nearly 
knocked up; and one of the constables avowed that 
Le saw tlie gray streaks of the morning resting on the 
tops of the hills, which would serve at least to show 


the darkness of high hedges and»narrow wooded lanes 
At that moment, however, a loud voice before them 
called “Stop!” and Bolland, at once recognising the 
voice of Franklin Gray, turned his horse’s head and 
galloped off as hard as he could go. - : 

The rest would most likely have followed his exam. 
ple had not the same voice vociferated, “Stop them 
there, Harvey! Do not let them go!” and four or five 
men, leaping their horses over the hedge, cut off the re- 
treat of Mr, Justice Whistler and the constables, while 
one of the number fired a pistol down the lane after the 
retreating figure of Bolland, which was followed by a 
sharp sudden cry. But the horse’s steps were still 
heard galloping onward. 

The flash of the pistol had afforded sufficient light, 
however, to show Mr. Justice Whistler that resistance 
was vain, though, to say sooth, he was a courageous 
and determined man, and would have made it gallantly 
if there had been even a hope of success. Such not be- 
ing the case, however, he determined rapidly what to 
do, tut determined, unfortunately for himself, upon 
wrong grounds, . © 
Remembering nothing but the awe with which his 
name and presence inspired the petty plunderers of the 
metropolis, he resolved to announce himself and all his 
terrors in good set form, and to endeavour to frighten 
those who stopped him from their purpose. In the 
mean while, however, the-leader of the party threw back 
the shade of a dark lantern, and poured the light thereof 
fall upon the justice and his followers, and he demanded, 
“What are you doing here’ at this hour? What is 
your name and errand ?” 

“ Let me pass in the king’s name, T command you,” 
said the justice. “My name is Whistler, and I am 
one of his Majesty’s justices of the peace for—” 

“Oh, you are Mr. Justice Whistler, are you?” re- 
plied the other ; “ worthy Mr. Justice, who are those 
two men behind you? They seem not of your own 
condition ?” ‘ake \ 

“ We are only two poor constables from the town of 
——,” replied the men, choosing to speak for them. 
selves, and in a humbler tone than that which the 
justice had thought fit to use. “We are two hard- 
working men, with small families, and are forced to do 
our duty.” i 
“ These, are not any of those we sought,” said Frank. 
lin Gray to one of his followers. “ Let these two poor 
fellows go; but strip me this justice here to his skin. 
Take every sous he has in his pocket, and then tie him 
to a tree, and give him a hundred lashes with the stir- 
rup-leather as hard as you can lay it on. I will not 
take his life, though I should like to give him only one 
lash for every false and villanous act he has committed ; 
for every innocent man he has sent to prison, fo the 
stocks, the pillory, or the parish beadle. One lash for 
each, however, would cut him to pieces; so give him a 
hundred, and let him go.” 

The commands thus issued were punctually obeyed ; 
and while the justice shouted loudly under the infliction, 
which was administered in the neighbouring field, 
Franklin Gray went on addressing the man Harvey, 
sometimes commenting upon what was going on near, 
sometimes speaking of other subjects, 

“They know we are on the look-out he said, “and 
they will not stir so long as that is the case. How the 
beast roars! Yet you say they must be.in this neigh. 
bourhood, for you traced their footsteps clearly. Those 
fellows love flaying a justice to their heart. I can hear 
the lashes they give himeven here. But we had better 
ride home now, and change our:quarters soon. There, 
there, that will do. There, my men, stop. You will 
kill him if you don’t mind. Put his vest upon his fat 
back, turn his face to the horse’s tail, and send him can- 
tering down the lane.” 

Every tittle of Franklin Gray’s commands were exe- 
cuted to the letter; and Mr. Justice Whistler, still 
writhing with the pain of the stripes he had received, 
was partly clothed once more, and sct upon his beast 
again. His face, however, was turned in the contrary 
direction to that which it usually assumed in relation to 
the animal that bere him; and his feet being thrust 
through the stirrups, a few smart blows were added to 
send the charger off. Happily for the preeervation of 
the justice’s equilibrium, the horse was weary, and even 
in its most frisky moods, was a quiet, good sort of beast, 
so that, after having jolted him in a hard trot for about 
three hundred yards, it began to slacken its pace, grad- 
ually dropped into a walk, and finally stopped to crop a 
scanty breakfast from the herbage by the side of the 
road. 

Mr. Justice Whistler did not neglect such an oppor- 
tunity, and, carefully descending, for in his bruised con- 
dition every step was painful, he remounted according 
to the usual mode, and, with a somewhat splenetic 
jerk of the bridle, made his beast abandon its poor meal 
and proceed on the road before it. That road, indeed, 
was as unpromising to a man‘in his condition as any 
road could be; for his first necessity was now repose 
and food, and as it was the very way by which he had 
come, no one could be more certain than himself that 
there was no house, village, or anything in its course 
for at least ten miles. When he had gone about one, 
however, the aperture of a small country-road was seen 
upon the left, leading away over a low hill; and Mr. 
Justice Whistler paused, and gazed, and pondered. 
The darkness of the night had now fled, and the dull 
streaks over the eastern hills had changed into gold and 
crimson, and the clear, cool, fresh light of morning was 
spreading over the whole prospect. The hills rose up 
and shone in the coming beams; but a faint gray mist 
lay over the lowcr grounds, marking out each wooded 
slope, each wave in the fields, and each hedgerow in 
long-defined lines across the view. The hill over which 
the country road that now attracted the errant justice’s 
attention ran was, as he sagely judged, fully high 
enough to conceal a farm, a village, a town, nay, a city 
itself, should need be, on the other side; and along the 
sandy road itself were to be traced various marks of 
cart-wheels of no very remote date, and the prints of 
horse’s hoofs more recent still. 

Such a sight was wonderfully cheering to the justice, 
who instantly turned his horse’s head up the lane, and 
pursued it perseveringly, though the high and manifold 
trees in which it imbowered itself soon cut off all fur- 
ther prospect. A quarter of an hour’s riding bad not 
yet brought him to any thing like a house ; but the joy- 
ful sound of some one whistling broken snatches of a fa- 
vourite village song set his heart at rest. ‘I'he crack of a 
whip, too, and the rattle and clatter of harness were soon 
heard; when lo! the road suddenly turned to the left 
round a steep bank, and a little village greeit, with its 
pond affording much matutinal enjoyment to a party of 
ducks, and its clump of tall elms, ready to give shade 
when the sun rore high, presented itself to the eyes of 
Mr. Justise Whisticr as one of the pleasantest sights he 
had ever seen, 

To the right was a small farmhouse, from which pro- 


them their way ; for they were at this time immured in 


bably proceeded the sounds of early labour which had | 


given the scourged magistrate encouragement on his 
way ;. but exactly before him, on the other side of the 
green, appeared the gray village church, with its yews, 
and its little enclosure, where rested the dead of many a 
gone year; and, what was more to the purpose’of the 
justice, a neat and rather large white house, in a pretty 
garden enclosed by low walls, which were checkered 
with flints,and guarded by broken bottles from the pre- 
datory fect of apple-loving boys. 

The justice at first thought it was too good a house 
for the parsonage; but, seeing no other abode of the 
kind near the church, and looking at the air of comfort 
and wealth about the village itself, he judged that it 
must indeed be the dwelling of some rector well to do, 
and therefore straightway he rode up to the gate to 
make his piteous case known. Those were hospitable 
days, and such circumstances as his, he well knew, 
would find instant compassion and relief; but, as the 
occasion was urgent, it was no slight satisfaction to him 
to see the gates in the stableyard already open, horses 
in the court bearing signs of having come from far, 
and one regular domestic, with one personage, half 
groom, half ploughboy, busily engaged in the duties of 
the stable, 

“Why, here’s another, Bill!” cried the rustio, as the 
justice approached, “ I think it rains strays just now.” 

To the inquiries of Mr, Justice Whistler, the servant 
replied that the house was the rectory of the Reverend 
Mr. Sandon ; that. the rector was up, and talking in the 
parlor with two gentlemen just arrived. A second 
glance at the horses confirmed Mr. Justice Whistler in 
the opinion which he had at first entertained, that they 
had been his companions on the road during the greater 
part of the night; and, on being ushered into the pre- 
sence of the rector, he found him listening to the two 
constables’ tale of woe. ; 

The rector was a quick, sharp-nosed, reddish-faced 
gentleman, extremely well to do in the world, yet ac- 
tive, vigilant, shrewd, inquiring, the good things of life 
having had no effect in producing sloth or indulgence. 
He was a worthy man in the main, more charitable both 
in thought and deed than he suffered himself to appear, 
and not by many degrees so avaricious as some of his 
refractory parishoners wished to prove. He was up 
early, to bed late; took great care of his farm and of 
his flock ; spared no one’s vices or follies in the pulpit, 
and required that his dues should be paid, if not rigor- 
ously, at least exactly, dispensing that money for the 
benefit of one deserving part of his flock which he de- 
rived from another. 

On seeing the apparition of Mr. Justice Whistler clad 
simply in his vest, and that not very well buttoned over 
his protuberant stomach, the rector stared for a single 
instant in silence ; but the next moment, though he could 
not repress a slight smile which came upon his lip at 
such a strange apparition, he resumed his courtesy, and, 
advancing towards the stranger, said, “I presume I have 
the honour of seeing Justice Whistler; at least so the 
account of these good men leads me to imagine; and 
most happy am I to see him alive and well, for, knowing 
the desperate character of the men into whose hands 
he had fallen, I was apprehensive of the result.” 

“ Alive, sir, alive,” said the magistrate, impatiently, 
“ but not well; by no means well; half flayed, scarified, 
basted with stirrup-Icathers till there is not an inch of 
the skin on my back without a wound, nor a bone in my 
body that does not ache. I have come, sir, to claim 
your hospitality ; to seek a few hours repose ; to obtain 
some reireshment, and to get some soft appliances to 
my back ; after which, God willing, I will raise the hue 
and cry through the country, and tuck that fellow yp as 
high as Haman, or my name’s not Whistler.” _ 

“You shall have all that my poor house affords to 
make you comfortable,” replied the rector ; “and, after’ 
you are refreshed, perhaps I may be able and ready, 
more than you expect, to aid in your very laudable de- 
sign of ridding the country of the band of ruffians which 
has lately taken up its quarters upon the verge of these 
two counties.” 

“TI am pleased to hear it, I am pleased to hear it,” 
exclaimed Mr. Justice Whistler; “ but just now my 
back aches so portentously, 1 am so wearied and so 
hungry, that I can think of little but a flagon of mulled 
ale and a toast, a soft bed, and four or five handbreadths 
of old linen to my back.” 

“All that you shall have, sir,” replied the rector, 
and, though there was just that degree of pain in his 
countenance and the whole movement of the justice 
which excites one almost as much to merriment as to 
compassion, the worthy clergyman kept his countenance 
very well, and with kindness and alacrity ordered every- 
thing that was necessary for making the suffering nan 
more comfortable. The mulled ale and the toast were 
brought, and a small cup of metheglin was superadded 
to give the whole consistency, as the magistrate observ- 
ed. After that the broad magisterial back was dressed 
by a staid but not unskilful housekeeper ; and, tucked 
up in a comfortable bed, Mr. Justice Whistler soon for- 
got in the arms of slumber the woes and the adventures 
of the preceding night. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Wu Mr. Justice Whistler and his colleagues had 
been proceeding in their examinations, and the events 
we have just narrated had been taking place ina distant 
part of the country, the daysand nights in the little vil- 
lage of Danemore had been spent in the slow and wear. 
ing anxieties of watching the progress of sickness to- 
wards death, Alice Herbert remained almost constantly 
with the earl at his own earnest wish, and Sir Walter 
Herbert, coming over from the Manor House early every 
day, spent the greatest part of his time with Langford, 
in all those various occupations of which the circum. 
stances in which they both stood furnished an abun- 
dance to fill up the time. 

It will be needless for us, however, to dwell upon 
those occupations; for the examination into the ruined 
part of Danemore Castle, the burial of the remains of 
those who had perished on the night of the fire, the pre- 
cautions taken by the law to ascertain the causes of the 
death of each, and the foolish verdict, given by ignorant 
jurymen as the résvlt of their investigations, would af- 
ford but little pleasure or instruction either. ‘There are 
other scenes before us; scenes equally painful and 
striking, if the pen could but do justice to the finer and 
more minute as it can to the deeper and more striking 
traits of human character, i } 

The Earl of Danemore lay upon his bed of sickness, 
and hour by hour showed as it went by that it would be 
the bed of death also, It was not, indeed, that his 
wounds were mortal, for no vital part in all his frame 
had been touched; but he received those wounds, not 
only as an old man in whom the loss even of a portion 
of that strange red current that flows within our veins, 
dispensing life and vigour, is not easily restored; he re- 
ceived them also as one on whom strong and ungoverna- 


on whom also the same intensity of feeling was still des. 
tined to work, though excited by better causes and a 
better purpose. Weakened by great loss-of blood, ex. 


ing to bring fever in the train of corporeal injury ; and 
the energetic eagerness with which he applied his mind 
to everything connected with Henry Langford 
served to increase his irritability rather than to lead his 
mind to calmer and more tranquilizing subjects. He 
felt that his days on earth were numbered; and that 
feeling begat in him an anxiety anda thirst to make up 
for the evils he had inflicted, which tended to shorten 
-those few hours that remained to him, ° 

The difficult and painful situation in which he was 
placed also; the necessity of sacrificing one child to 
another ; the struggle to do justice to one for whom he 
felt deep gratitude and esteem, when opposed by the 
claims of old affection and long-nourished tenderness; 
the knowledge that disgrace would fall upon his name, 
and, like the yellow lichen on a tombstone, would live 
and flourish, and render indistinct every record of his 
life, when all below had mouldered away into dust; all 


bitterly that the last dark hour of life, when the bright 
sun that has lighted us through the morning of our youth 
and the midday of our manhood, and even shone warm. 
ly on the evening of our decline, has gone down behind 
the horizon, leaving but a few faint rays in the sky be. 
hind, is not the time to seek our way back into the right 
path which we have abandoned in the splendid noon of 
our existence; and that, even if we do regain it at last, 
it must be by plunging into the thorns and briers of 
grief, regret, and remorse, without hesitation, though 
with difficulty and agony itself. 

It was not that even in those last hours of his life the 
Earl of Danemore looked upon death with any feeling 
of terror. Such sensations were not within the grasp 
of bis nature ; he knew not what fear meant. He might 
see and know that there was danger in this thing or in 
that; he might fix his eyes even upon death itself, and 
the retributive future after death ; but still, while gazing 
on the frowning brow of fate, and comprehending all 
which that dark inevitable countenance menanced, he 
strode on undaunted, and said, even to Omnipotence, 
“Strike?” 

No! it was not that anything like fear affected him; 
but it was that, weakened in body and wearied in mind 
with a long struggle against many internal adversaries, 
he listened to the voice of conscience and of equity, 
making itself heard through the medium of a judgment 
naturally strong and acute; making itself heard not the 
less distinctly in the silence of exhausted passions, be. 
cause in former times the small still voice had been 
drowned amid their contending fury. , 

He felt what it was right to do, and he strove now 
do it, however difficult, however painful his own acts 
might have rendered the task, however fatal to his cor- 
poreal frame might be the efforts that he made and the 
anxieties he suffered. For the greater part of one whole 
night he remained eagerly dictating his will to the Law- 
yer Evelyn ; providing for his younger son, but endeav. 
ouring to strengtlten in every way the claim of the elder 
to his title and estates. He made a solemn declaration 
of his marriage too; named the day, the spot, the cler- 
gyman who had performed it, with scrupulous accuracy ; 
pointed to the woman Bertha as the only surviving wit. 
ness, and related how the leaf on which the marriage 
had been inscribed had been cut from the register, and 
how he had foreed his young and unhappy wife to give 
up to him the eertificates she had received of their union. 


again he asked eagerly if that declaration and the wo- 
man Bertha’s testimony would not be sufficent. 

The lawyer shook his head doubtingly. The mar- 
riage, he said, had been denied for so many years ; the 
woman, too, was analien and a Roman Catholic, against 
whom prejudices then ranhigh. The question involved 
an ancient pecrage and immense property ; and, in short, 
there was every reason to doubt whether the young gen- 
tleman’s title could be sustained unless the papers were 
recovered. If the register itself were not in existence, 
and the marriage had never been denied, the ease might 
easily have been made good ; but, with no trace of such 
an act in the existing register, and no absolute publica- 
tion of the marriage, he had many doubts, 

“ But there is a trace !” exclaimed the earl, yehement- 
ly; “there is a trace; there is the leaf cut out. Send 
for the register! Let it be brought here immediately !” 

“ We can do that to-morrow, my lord,” replied the 
lawyer. 

But the earl would not be satisfied till a servant was 
despatched for the record on which so much depended. 
It was brought to him by the clerk of the parish of Up- 
pington during the gray daylight of the next morning, 
for the very vehemence of his nature had taught every 
one through the country round to yield instant, and now 
habitual deference to his wishes. On examining the 
book, however, he found nothing but disappointment. 
When by large bribes he had induced the low-minded 
but cunning priest who then held the living to cut out 
the leaf, he had enjoined him strictly to leave.no trace: 
whatever of the transaction ; aud so nicely had the re- 
moval been accomplished, that no eye could detect the 
place where the vacancy existed. 

Again his own acts fell upon his own head ; and the 
earl felt as if it were ordained by retributive justice that 
‘he should go down to the grave leaving the fate of bot! 
his children still entirely in doubt. The idea took pos- 
session of him, and it weighed him down, Often he 
asked if any news had been heard of his sun Edward; 
and when the reply was made that none had been re. 
ceived, he exclaimed, “ Of eourse, of course! Nothing 
will be known of him till I am dead.” 

As the third and fourth days went by, his mind began 
to wander, and that most painful of all states to see, 
delirium, came rapidly upon him. He raved of his first 
wife, his Eugenie, the only one whom he had ever 
loved, and yet the one whom he had most deeply 
wronged. He called upon her to return to him, to 
bring her boy to his father’s arms; and then again he 
went over some bitter quarrels, where it was evident 
that her firm sweetness had but served to aggravate his 
fiery wrath. 

It was a scene most painful to behold, and yet Alice 
Herbert, tending him as if she had been his own child, 
beheld it all, and with sweet and thoughtful tenderness 
did much to soften and tranquilize the mind of him who 
suffered, as well as the feelings of him who stood by 
with a wrung heart, beholding a father’s agony and a 
father’s remose. 

To the eyes of Langford, never did Alice Herbert, in 
all the bright flush of health and happiness, as he had 
at first beheld her, look so lovely; never did she seem 
to his heart—even when she acknowledged the love 
that made him happy—so dear aa now; while, some- 
what pale with cares and anxieties lately suffered and 
fatigues daily undergone, she stood, by the pale light ot 


ble passions had already wrought most powerfully, and 


the shaded lamp, with calm sorrow and apprehension 


hausted by fatigue and excitement, but little-was want- 


joined together to make him feel most poignantly and . 


He spared himself,in short, in nothing; and again and . 
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in every line of that faix face, watching the deathbed of 
his father, and soothing the last hours of hirm who had 
caused her so much paim. He felt from his heart that 
a common exaggeratior: of affection was, to her at 
least, well applied, thougeh he would not himself apply 
it; and he listened well pleased when Bertha, after 
watching Alice long with: the usual dark and stern ex- 
pression, burst forth at hemgth,“ Thou art certainly an 
angel.” 

Towards the evening of the fiflh day there seemed a 
slight improvement in the Condition of the earl. He 
slept for an hour or two in the course of the evening. 
His mind was more collected; he recognised his son, 
and Alice Herbert,and her father at all times ; and, al- 
though his words occasionally wandered amd his eyes 
looked wild, yet there were evident promises of return- 
ing judgment and returring strength; and both Alice 
and L.angford hoped—amdi ina degree trusted because 
they hoped—that the earl might yet regain his corpore- 
al health, and that his mind, like the air purified by a 
thunder-storm, might rise freed from all the vehement 
passions which had worked up the tempest that had 
hung around the last few days, 

Nevertheless, the vital powers were evidently dimin. 
ished in a terrible degree ; and the eye of the surgeon 
at once perceived that the sleep he enjoyed was the 
sleep of exhaustion; that feebleness, and not returning 
health, brought repose ; zamd that, although that repose 
might perhaps produce the only favourable change which 
his situation admitted, there were a thousand chances 


to one against its restorimg: him to health. 


It was on that very nigzht that a messenger arrived 
from a village at a considerable distance, eagerly asking 
to speak with the Earl of Danemore; and, on being 
questioned by Langford, Ihe at once informed him that 
he came to bear the earl tidings of his son Lord Harold’s 
safety, as well as w note under the young mobleman’s 
own hand, with which he had been intrusted. Some 
discussions ensued between the rector, Sir Walter, and 
Langford, as to whether it would be expedient, in the 
eurl’s state at that momemt, to communicate to him the 
intelligence which had just been received. 

Sir Walter, who had seen less of the world than his 
young friend,and had examined much less deeply that 
which he had seen, eagerly entreated Langford to com. 
municate the tidings to the earl directly, declaring that 
the news of his son’s safety must necessarily act as the 
best remedy which could be applied to his case, . The 
good Knight spoke from the impulse of a fine and gene. 
rous mind, practically unacquainted with evil, and with 
all the .complicated and even oppusite impulses which 
the existence of evil in the human mind must necessa- 
rily produce, The rector urged the same course through 
mere ignorance; for he was a man of no strong sensa- 
tions himself,and those sessations which he did possess 
were merely the animal omes, To hear of a son’s wel- 
fare, he felt in himself, rmust—separate from all other 
things—be a joyful evemt ; and he was incapable of 
weighing, or judging, or even comprehending the vari- 
ous circumstances which might render that which was 
in itself joyful, most paim ful and agitating. 

Lang ford, however, knew better. He had discovered 
before this time many of the deep, pecuilar points in 
the earl’s character, and ne knew all the particular de. 
tails of his situation whicla might make the certainty of 
his brother's life and speedy return a matter of appre. 
hension, care, and emotion, Both his cormpanions, 
however, so strongly urged him to communicate at 
once the tidings tu his fatter, that he felt he could not 
and he ought not to withhold then. 

He cared, not, it is trae, what others would think of 
his conduct; but it might, perhaps, be a weakness in 
Langford, that—knowing well, by eafly experience of 
the world and all the world’s baseness, the many turns, 
the subtle disguises, the strange, masquerading tricks 
which selfishness will talke to deceive, not only the 
natural and habitual egotist, but the kindest and the 
most liberal of men, where any dear interest, or preju- 
dice, or affection is at stakke—he was as much upon his 
guard against himself as if he had known himself to be 


_ ungenerous; and was always more willing to take the 


opinion of others in a@ matter where his own interest 
might be risked than on suabjects where self was totally 
out of the question. 

In the present instance, at was clear that the life or 
death of his brother might snake the greatest difference 
in the earl’s views and feelings ; and although he knew 
himself too well not to be sure that the consideration of 
such a difference would influence him not in the slight. 
est degree in regard to withholding or communicating 
the news he had received, yet he yielded to the opinion 
of others against his ow better judgment, when he 
would mot have done so had his own interests been in 
no degree implicated. Efe only demanded that Sir 
Walter himself should corsamunicate the tidings; and 
he warned him, when he agrreed to do so, that the effect 
might be more powerful than he expected, 

Sir Walter, though he totally misunderstood the view 
that Langford took and the fears which he entertained, 
acted from natural goodness of heart and sensibility of 
fecling, ¢xactly his friend could have desired, 
only apprehending that the joy would be so great as to 

form the part of grief itself. 

Although he had resolved at first not to do so—lest 
his very presence might excite in the mind of his dying 
father those painful combimations on which his thoughts 
had evidently been wandering during his delirium— 
Langford followed Sir Walter into the room, and stood 
at a little distance behind, Listening, with a heart whose 
accelerated beatings told even to himself how deeply 
he was interested by the words in which the worthy 
knight clothed his communication, 

“I have got what [ trast may be pleasant mews for 
you, my good lord,” said Sir Walter, as he seated him- 
self deliberately in the chair by the earl’s bedside, af. 
fecting the greatest possible degree of composure and 
tranquility as he did so, and banishing every appearance 
of haste or excitement from his manner, 

“ What is it!” demanded the earl, turning round to- 
wards him as quickly as Ihe could; for he no longer 
started wp with that vehermemce which he had displayed 
but a few days before. Whatisit? Are the papers 
found? Forever since Eugrenie—but I wander, I wan. 
der. I feel that I wander, that I have been wandering 
for many days, But goom, goon, I am more collect- 
ed now. Whatofthepapers? Itwas about them you 
were talking, was it not ?”* 

“Nw, my lord,” replied Sir Walter; “we were not 
talking about the papers, but of something which, if I 
judge rightly, may prove of as great interest as even 
their recovery; I mean that of your son. We have 
heard some tidings of him, mny lord,” 

What are they, sir ?”? Gemanded theearl. ** Speak! 
What are they?” 

“They are all as favourable as you could desire,” re- 
plied Sir Walter, inthe same calm manner, “ We have 
heard that he is rapidly recovering, and has escaped from 
jhe hamds of the people who detained him.” Aund, see 


ing that the earl listened without reply, he added, “ We 


may, I trust, soon expect him here.” 


Lord Danemore pressed his thin white hnnd—through 
the blanched and shrivelled skin of which might be seen 
protruding the large bones and joints which had once 
strength—upon his eyes, and 
remained for several minutes in deepthought, He then 
withdrew iis hand, and, turning to Sir Walter Herbert, 
he said, in a low voice, “ It is a terrible thing not to be 
able to thank God for the recovery of a son that we 
love; not to know whether we desire to see him before 


marked his extraordinary 


we die or not.” 


“It is, indeed, a terrible thing, my lord,” replied Sir 
Walter; “but I trust that such is not your case, and 
that your son’s coming will give you unmixed pleasure.” 

“Par from it,” replied the earl, gloomily. “He will 
have to hear sad truths; to undergo mortifications the 
most bitter to a proud nature like his. ‘He will have to 
hear of his father’s faults and crimes; he will have to 
learn that, instead of vast wealth, a noble name, and a 
high rank, he has no inheritance but that of an illegiti- 
mate son ; that he has no name ; that he has no station ; 
that he has no rank; and all as the consequence of his 
father’s favits, I know him, Sir Walter Herbert; I 
know him ; and there is too much of my own blood in 
his veins for me to expect that he should do anything, 
in the bitter disappointment of a proud spirit, but curse 
him who, for his own gratification, and in the indulgence 
of mad and headlong passions, brought shame, and sor- 
My own blood, I say, will 
cry out against me in his heart. He will curse me, as 
I would have cursed my father had he so acted. He 
will look down upon meas [I lie here like a writhing 
worm, and he will think that it is only because my cor- 
poreal vigour is at an end, and my strong heart weak- 
ened by abasing sickness, that I do those acts of justice 
which I had determined on long ere I knew these wounds 
to be fatal ; which I had determined on as soon as I found 
that he whom I had wronged, that he who had borne 
with me'so patiently, that he who had defended me, 
and rescued me from death, was my own child, the son 
of her I early loved. He will misconceive, he will mis- 
understand it all. I know his heart from my own; and 
I know that, in my meeting with him under these cir- 
cumstances, all will be dark, and stormy, and terrible. 
I feel not even sure that it will be better for him to live 
rather than to die, as we supposed he had, I feel not 
sure that death would not be preferable to the feelings 
he will have to endure. He will not bear the crossing 
He will strive against it ; 
he will strive to prove the words false that take from 
him his high station, even though they are spoken by 
He will contend for the rank, and fortune, 
and place which he has so long expected, even with his 
brother. ‘Through life he will go on in bitterness and 
disappointment. His heart will henceforth be full of 
It would have been 
so with me, and why should it not be so withhim? He 
is my own child, the inheritor of my nature, if not of 


row, and disgrace upon him. 


of his high fortune meekly. 


his father. 


gall, and his lip breathing curses. 


my name.” 


It was evident that he was exciting himself by the 
exaggerated picture which his imagination drew to a 
fearful and a dangerous degree; and Langford could not 


restrain from advancing and trying to sooth him. 


“ My dear father,” he said, “ if such be really Edward’s 
character-—though I think you judge of him and of your- 
self too harshly—how much better it will be to take the 
middle course that I have proposed; to conceal from 
him the period of my mother’s death; and never to let 


him know that the marriage to which he owes his birth 


was an unlawful one. Willingly I offered, and willing- 


ly I'repeat the offer to do more, and abandon to him al- 
together the rank and station which he has held in Eng- 


land, the estates which are attached to the title of onr 


ancestors, and content myself with justifying my moth- 
ers’s fair fame to her kindred in another land, and with 
claiming there the fortune to which I havea right through 
my noble uncle.” 

“ You are all your mother!” exclaimed the earl, ga- 
zing upon him. Butthen other feelings seemed to rush 
across his mind; the expression of his countenance 
changed, and he exclaimed,“ What! would you have 
me afraid of my own son? Would you have me das- 
tardly conceal the truth from him for fear of his anger ? 
No, no,he must hear it. It may be bitter, but he must 
hear it, Bitter things are good for us sometimes, But 
from whose lips shall he hear it?”” he added, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. “ Not from mine, Henry, not from mine, 
for I feel that the hour is drawing nigh! I shall never 
see him more in life. I feel that there isa chill hand 
upon me; surely it must be the hand of death !” 

{t was so, for from that moment the earl rapidly sunk. 
His senses did not leave him again, however, and from 
time to time he spoke to those around him, He ex- 
pressed neither hope nor fear in regard to the future. 
The only words, in fact, which he uttered at all refer- 
ring to the awful consideration of a fyture life, were 
spoken about an hour after the conversation had taken 
place which we have just detailed. He then beckoned 
Alice to draw nearer, took her hand affectionately in 
his, and, as she bent down to listen, he said,“ I owe 
you much, sweet lady; much for all that you have done 
for me; but more than all for the endeavour to give me 
such hopes and expectations as may best sooth and 
cheer this last dark hour. Whether such hopes are to 
be realized I shall soon see, and as far as bitterly re- 
penting every thing I have done amiss, I have followed 
the injunction to the letter. But alas! Alice, if it be 
necessary to the repentance you speak of to bow down 
in terror as well as in remorse, that, struggle for it as 
I may, I cannot accomplish. I can repent, but I cannot 
fear, [am ready to meet my doom, whatever it may 
be, and to endure it to the utmost. Nevertheless, to 
you I owe deep thanks, and you have them. Now leave 
me, sweet lady. Farewell for the last time! I would 
not have you see me die.” 

His words had turned Alice deadly pale, and Lang- 
ford, taking her hand, led her from the room. She 
found relief, however, in tears. She then strove to read, 
but she could not; and she sat waiting in the rector’s 
parlour with a heavy heart till she heard footsteps mov- 
ing down the stairs, Her father and Langford then 
entered the room. The latter was pale and grave, but 
calm and firma ; and, sitting down by Alice's side, he 
laid his hand upon hers, saying, * ‘Thank you, my be- 
loved Alice, for all that you have done to sooth the 
deathbed of my father.” 

It was enough, and Alice again burst into tears ; 
but the next moment a servantentered the room, asking 
the two gentlemen if they knew where was the rector. 

“He is up stairs, in the chamber of death,” said Sir 
Walter ; “but you had better not disturb him at pre- 
sent,” 

“ Why, sir, T must disturb him,”’ said the man, “ for 
there is a gentleman waiting who came down two or 
three days ago, in a coach with only two horses, and 

who has been hanging about here and up at the castle 
ever since, though nobody knows who he is. He de- 
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sires to speak with my master immediately, He ha* 
inquired every day if the ear! were still living, but would 
not give his name or tell his business. So I must dis. 
turb my master.” 

“Do so, then,” replied Sir Walter, and the man 
the room, 


CHAPTER XXXHI. 


Tux words which the servant had spoken, inan- 
nouncing to Sir Walter Herbert the arrival of a stranger, 
had made bat little impression eifher upon the worthy 
knight or on the son of the deceased nobleman ; and, 
afler a broken conversation, in which pauses of deep 
and solemn thought constantly interrupted their dis. 
course, Langford was begging Sir Walter to convey 
his daughter from that melancholy house to her own 
happy home, when the rector entered the room, bring- 
ing with him a person unknown to any one present. 

“Tam forced to intrude upon you,. sir,” said the 
clergyman, addressing Langford, “as this gentleman 
who has just presented himself has come on business 
in which you are deeply interested.” 

“It is an unpleasant moment, sir,” replied Langford, 
“for me to enter upon any business at all. I am oc- 
cupied with very gloomy, thoughts and very painful 
feelings, and I could wish that the business, whatever 
it is, might be postsoned till to-morrow.” 

“Iam very sorry, sir, both for your sake and my 
own, that that camnot be,” replied the stranger, ad- 
vancing. 

He wasa man about the middle age; tall and well 
made, though meager ; courtly in his personal appear- 
ance, and bearing im his whole demeanour the stamp 
of gentleman. Nevertheless, there was something re- 
pulsive in his aspect ; something cold and cynical and 
dry, which was smoothed déwn, indeed, by courtesy 
of manner and personal grace, but which, nevertheless, 
tended to make Langford the less inclined to enter into 
any conversation with him at that moment. The 
stranger, however, went on,and the next few words 
he uttered were sufficient to show him to whom they 
were adoressed that he must meet the subject at once, 

“Tt will, perhaps, sir,” the stranger said, “be satis. 
factory to you to know, in the first instance, who it is 
that is forced to intrude upon you, which our worthy 
and reverend friend here has forgotten to mention. 
My name is Sir Henry Heywood; I have the honour 
of being second cousin to the late Earl of Danemore, 
and in detault of his son Lord Harold, who there is 
good reason to believe, I find, is dead, an heir to the 
title and estates of the late peer.” 

There was something in the manner of his announ- 
cing himself—the tome, the demeanour, the look—that 
galled Langford not a little, and made him assume like- 
wise a cold dryness of manner, which was not natural 
to him. To the stranger’s announcement, then, he 
only replied by drawing up his head, ard demanding, 
“ Well, sir, what then ?” 

The shortness of this reply seemed to puzzle Sir 
Henry Heywood a goud deal, for he paused a moment 
or two before he answered, and then begun with some 
degree of hesitation = ‘* Why, sir, under these circum- 
stances,” he said at “during the absence and 
probable death of Lord Harold, Iam the only fit person 
to take possession of the late earl’s papers and effects.” 

“I do not feel quite sure of that,” replied Langford, 
in the same tone. 

“Pray then, sir,” demanded Sir H > “if you con. 
y 
sider yourself'a fitter person than I am, and the ques- 
tion be not an impertinent one, will you inform me who 
it is I have the honour of addressing, for this excellent 
divipe has given me but vague information upon the 
subject ?” - 

The question somewhat embarrassed Langford, for 
he had determined to wait for his brother’s return ere 
he took any step whatsoever in regard to asserting his 
rights as the eldest som of the late earl, and to be guided 
entirely by the frame of mind in which he found that 
brother at the time. He determined, therefure, to evade 
it as far as possible for the moment, and consequently 
replied, “The character in which, sir, should oppose 
your taking possession of the papers of the late earl, is 
that one of his lordship’s executors; and, in order to 
satisfy yourself that E am justified in assuming that 
character, as well as my friend here, Sir Walter Her- 
bert, and the worthy rector himself, who’ are the only 
persons named, you bave nothing to do but to cousult 
with Mr. Evelyn the lawyer, who drew-up the earl’s 
will four or five days ago, and will inform you that 
such is the case. He is now, I think, in the next 
room, writing, Let him be called in.” 

“ That is unnecessary, that is unnevessary,”’ said Sir 
Henry Heywood. ‘Of his lordship’s will at the pre- 
sent moment we are supposed to know nothing ; and I 
must contend that §, as the next heir, in default of Ed. 
ward Lord Harold, am entitled to take possession of the 
papers, especially as there is every reason to believe 
that I am at this moment Earl of Danemore.” 

“ There is every reason to believe the contrary,” re. 
plied Langford, growimg provoked;“and great reason 
to believe also that you never will beso. If you are 
at all acquainted with the handwriting of the gentleman 
you call Lord Harold, you will recognise it in that 
note, which was received from him not three hours 
ago, informing his father that he was not only alive, 
but at liberty, and rapidly recovering from the injuries 
he had received,” 

Thus saying, he threw down the note on the table 
before him, and, after eyeing it with a cursory glance, 
the countenance of Sir Henry Heywood fell amazingly ; 
nevertheless, he replied, in the same bold tone, “I am 
extremely happy, sir, that such is the case ; but this 
does not in the least prevent me from insisting on my 
right till Lord Harold appears.” 

Langford was about ‘to reply, perhaps angrily, but 
Sir Walter Herbert interposed, saying, “ Et seems to 
me, sir, that you are pressing forward a very painful 
discussion at a very painful moment, and I really do 
not understand what is your object in so doing.” 

“ Why, I willexplain my object in a few words, sir,” 
replied the oth:r. “‘There is a gentleman, I under- 
stand, who hds of late set up some chimerical claim as 
eldest son of the late Earl of Danemore, in which it 
seems that he has persuaded the earl on his deathbed 
to concur—” 

Langford’s cheek grew very red, and his lip quivered ; 
but Alice, who was sitting by him, laid her hand upon 
his arm, and looked imploringly up in his face. 

Langford bowed down his head with a smile, saying, 
in a low tone, “Do not be afraid, sweetest ; these mat- 
ters are not decided by the sword.” 

In the mean while Sir Henry went om, saying, 
“ Under these circumstances, sir, 1 think it absolutely 
necessary that'the papers»of the earl should be placed 
in safe keeping, for we have scen too much Iately, in 


the various plots and contrivances of the last. reign but ‘aaa with a deep sigh that thus ld have ended. a 


one, of how may be 
re ay manufactured ot altered to 

It was Sir Walter Herbert’s check that now turned: 
red, and he replied somewhat sharply, “Sir, your im. 
putations are ofa character—. But it matters not,” he 


will be sufficient till we have an opportunity of i 
the will, which was given by the late ea into 


in order to satisfy you completely till the will i 
I am perfectly willing, and, doubtless, the two 
executors are so also, to permit of your putting 
seal in conjunction with ours upon all the effects 
late earl. Does this satisfy you?” 

“Why, I suppose it must,” replied Sir 
though,” he added, giving a bitter and- angry 
towards Langford, “I am: sorry that I cannot g 
gentleman to put forth his claims and acknowledge hi 
purposes boldly and straightforwardly.” 

“ My not doing so, sir,”” replied Langford, “ proceeds, 
I beg to inform you, from sources and considerations 
which have no reference to you whatsoever, If there 
were not such a worshipfial person as Sir Henry Hey. 
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The matter remains to be settled, not between me and 
you, but between myself and another.” 

“ It may do s0,” replied Sir Henry Heywood, “or it 

“ say, sir, it ”” replied frowning. 

“You misunderstand me, sir,” replied the other, wit, 
the same dry courtesy. “TI do not mean to impugn 
your word in the least. I thave no doubt that are 
perfeetly a man of honour and integrity, All E meant 
to say was, that, after all, Lord Harold may never ap- 
pear. However, [ am bound to take care of my own 
rights, and from those rights neither frowns nor high 
words will move me. In the mean time I accept the 
terms proposed. We will both putour seals upon all 
the cabinets and private receptacles of the earl’s papers, 
either till his son Edward appears, or till the will is 
opened, and persons lawfully in power take possession 
thereof. I seek nothing but what is straightforwar 
that which I do 
see 


“After all, the man is right,” thought Langford to 
himself, for he was one oF thin hat 
knowledge an adversary right; “he does it in a diss. 
greeable and harsh way, it is true, when a few sweet 
words would have honeyed the thing over, and made it 
palatable instead of bitter. Nevertheless, he is right, 
and we must not with the manner.” 


to my accuracy; for, if I am right, he ordered his coach 
t. convey himeelf and daughter home, and we need not 
detain him.” 

“ Alice will go home with her maid,” said Sir Wal- 
ter; “I have much to speak to you about to-nigh 
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The ector expressed his satisfaction; but Langford 
looked out of the window upon the sky to mark how 
far the sun had declined ; for, after all that had happen- 
ed during the last few weeks, he could not part with 
the only being that he loved deeply upon earth, even. 
upon a short but unprotected journey like that before 
Alice Herbert, withoyt feoling something like the a 
hensiveness of strong affection steal over his 
The plan proposed by Sir Walter, however, was follow- 
ed. Alice tovk her departure, and, to save the reader 
any unnecessary doubt, we may say, arrived in safety. 
The four gentlemen then called in Mr. Evelyn, the 
attorney, upon whom Sir Henry Heywood thought fit 
to be very condescending; but he found Mr. Evelyn as 
short and dry as even he himself could have desired in 
one of his own shortest and dryest moods. The lawyer 
said, when he was informed of their object, that there 
was not the slightest necessity for any one to seal up 
the papers except the executors, as he had the will in 
his pocket, and their names were endorsed upon it, so- 
that the persons appointed could be ascertained at once, 
without the indecency of opening the paper within an 
hour of the testator’s death. 

Langfurd, however, to save any farther discussion, 
informed him that it had os and, in the. 
first place, notwithstanding all the many painful feelings: 
that were busy at his heart, he accompanied the others 
vars firm step into the room where his father’s body 

y: 

Sir Walter Herbert cast down his eyes, and would 
not look upon him as he entered. The rector, on the 
contrary, took a quick glance to see how he bore it; 
but all was firm and calm; sad, but self-possessed ; and 
while the others proceeded to their task of sealing up 
several cabinets which had been brought ftom Dane-. 
more Castle after the fire, T.angford advanced to the 
side of the bed of death, by which, as was then custom- 
ary, stood a light on either side, and gazed in upon the: 
countenance of him who had just departed. 

All was calm and still on that face, where so many’ 
fierce and violent passions had displayed themselves. 
through life. All was peaceful, tranquil, even happy in 
the expression. The muscles which had habitually 
contracted the brow.were now relaxed, and the deep- 
wrinkle between the thick eyebrows was obliterated 
The closed eyelids veiled the quick, keen, flashing eyes 
which had now lost not only the blaze of passion, but 
the lustre of life; and the lip which had quivered with 
a thousand emotions in a moment; which had now 
curled with bitter scorn; had now been raised with 
hasty indignation ; had now been shut with suppressed’ 
passion, and now been drawn down with stern deter-. 
mination, was motionless, meaningless. The enly ex-. 
pression that it bore, ifit bore any, was that of gentle 
and quiet repose; an expression which is 80 consonant 
to the features of a child, that,, in infants, we trace it. 
alike in sleeping, in waking, and in death; but which. 
is seldom, if ever, seen in sleep upon the countenance 
of the aged, though it is sometimes gssumed by them 
in waking life, when a natural placidity of disposition 
overcomes eares, infirmities, anxieties, regrets, and all 
the heavy burden of years; and is offen, very often 
seen when the hand of the eternal tranquilizer, death,, 
has stilled the fiery passions into his deep unbroken re- 


pose, 

Langford gazed long and wistfully, and at length. the- 
finger of Sir Walter Herbert, laid gently on his sleeve, 
made him start; and, turning round, he left the apart-- 


wood in existence, I should behave exactly as I do now. 
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added, interrupting himself. “T will not be provoked 
to forget my age or my station. The late Earl of Dane- #3 
more has appointed three respectable persons, of whom ’ 
I, perhaps, myself am the least worthy, to act as his ‘ 
executors, and to take possession of all his papers after 
his death. The testimony of Mr. Evelyn 
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ife full of mighty energies and noble capabilities, which 
te the accomplishment of a 

d great and magnificent things. The whole 
thence proceeded to Danemore Castle, and went 
the same process of sealing up all the private 
and chests which could be found. Few, in- 
there still in existence, for the greater por- 
kept in that part of the building which 
; and though Sir Henry Heywood showed 
an inclination at first to make himself sure that all had 
been consumed beyond the line marked out as that of 
the fire, he was very soon satisfied by nearly breaking 
his neck down a flight of stairs that seemed tolerably 
steadfast till he set his unlucky foot upon them, 

This being done, and. Sir Henry quite assured that 
the other parts of the castle were not practicable for hu- 
man feet, a low and formal bow separated the two par- 
ties, and the expectant heir of the earldom retired to 
small village public house, where he had put up on 
his arrival, and immediately sent off for shrewd lawyers 
to advise with him in the circumstances in which he 
stood. 

» As the others returned on foot towards the rectory, 
Sir Walter took the arm of Langford in one hand, 
while he gently grasped that of the lawyer, Master 
Evelyn, with the other, saying in a low and kindly tone, 
* We must lose no time !” 

“Certainly not, Sir Walter,” said the lawyer; “ we 
must Jose no time, indeed, for opponents, you see, are 
in the field quick.” 

“ But, said Langfo « perhaps— 

“There is no ‘ perhaps,’ my lord,” replied Master 
Evelyn, interrupting him, but with a civil and courteous 
tone, and a deprecatory bow ; “ I know quite well what 
you would say, that perhaps your mind is not made up | 
how to act; but all which I mean to urge is, that it is 
necessary to be fully prepared to act in any way that 
you may think fit at a moment’s notice. Here is your 
father’s declaration in regard to his marriage, drawn up 
and sworn to. It is now expedient to take the declara- 
tion of the good lady, Mistress Bertha, and swear her 
thereunto before one if not two magistrates, as well as 


to employ every means of obtaining farther proof and 
information upon the subject. You may act afterward 
as you think fit.” 


Langford readily agreed that the lawyer was in the 
right, although he felt a repagnance at that moment to 
follow with even apparent eagerness his claim to the 
heritage of him who was just dead. He returoed, how- 
ever, to the rectory, where Bertha had still remained, 
and she soon appeared in answer to his summons, 

There were traces of tears upon her cheeks; and 
when Langford, speaking some soothing and consoling 
word, explained to her his object in sending for her, 
she replied, “ You have done well, sir. You have done 
well, for I feel that I shall not five long ; and what I 
have to say had better be rightly taken down. I feel 
that I shall not live long, I say, because, for the first 
time for thirty years, E have shed tears. It is a weak- 
ness that I did not expeet to fall upon me again; but 
now that the last of those who have been connected 
with my fate is gone into the tomb, I fee! that the time 
is come for me to take nly departure also; and these 
tears, I suppose, are a few drops of rain ere the dark 
night sets in.” 

“T trust not, Bertha,” said Langford, in a kindly 
tone, “I trust not, indeed. The last being connected 
with your fate has not departed; for surely my fate has 
been strongly and strangely connected with yours, and 
I have so much to thank you for that I would fain show 
my gratitude, and make the last days of your life pass 
happily away.” 

“You have, perhaps, something to thank me for,” 

lied Bertha, “ but more to blame and hate me for. 
Bat you know I am not a person of many words; and 
if I am to tell all that I know of you and yours, let tuo 
do it now, and as shortly a8 may be.” 

“In the first place,” said Mr. Evelyn, “ we had better 
send for another magistrate; the lady can make her 
declaration in the mean while, and swear to it after- 
ward.” 

“*Do not call me the lady, Master Lawyer,” said 
Bertha, with her usual cold sharpness ; “I am no lady. 
1 am Bertha the housekeeper. But send for what ma- 
gistrate you like. I will say nothing that I will not 
swear to.” 

A messenger was accordingly sent off for Sir Mat- 
thew Serope, and in the mean while Bertha went on 
with her tale. 

* | was born on the beautiful coast of Brittany,” she 
said; “ my father was a small holder under the Lords 
of Beaulieu, his mother’s ancestors,” and she pointed 
to Langford. “The chateau stood upon a high rock, 
crowned with thick woods above the sea; for on those 
sweet shores the green leaves dip themselves in the 
green waters, At fifteen years of age I went to attend 
upon the Lady. Eugenie, his mother, who was some 
two years older than myself. The Lords of Beaulieu 
were fathers to all beneath them, and she was as a sis- 
ter tome. She found out that even at that early age I 
loved, and that there was little hope of him I loved ever 
being able to win my father’s consent, for my father 
was wealthy for a peasant. She told her father and her 
brother, and prayed'their help; they gave it; and so 
well did they do for my happiness, that, ere two sum- 
mers were over, Henri Kerouet was the prosperous 
owner of a small trading-ship. My father’s consent 
was given, the day was appointed, and, two days before, 
I saw from the windows of the castle ny father, my 
two brothers, and my lover put out to sea in a fine boat, 
to buy things at Quimperlé for the wedding. I watched 
them from the windows of my young mistress’s room 
with the eyes of love, and saw them skim for half a 
mile over the water as if it had been a thing of their 
own; but then, I know not how or why, the sail flap- 
ped upon the water, the boat upset, and all that were in 
it disappeared. One of them rose again for a moment, 
and clung to the side of the boat. I think it was 
Henri ; but, ere my screams called attention, and other 
boats could put off, his weary hold had given way, and 
he too was beneath the waters. ~ 

“ There is in every woman’s breast a history ; and 
this is mine. I had but one brother left; every other 
relation was gone, and him I loved also. My heart 
was shut up from that hour never to open again. My 
young mistress was all kindness, and tenderness, and 
benevolence; she kept me with her; she strove to sooth 
and to console; but she had soon need of consolation 
and soothing herself, for her father died suddenly as he 
sat at breakfast beside her, and she remained an orphan 
in the castle of her ancestors for several weeks, till her 
brother, who was with the army, could obtain permis. 
sion to return to his estates. When he did come he 
brought with him one whom I remember well, as he 
then crossed the threshold in all the graces, the powers, 

and the fiery passions of youth; one whom you have 
all seen bent and worn by age and by care, and by the 


punishment of those passions indulged; one who lies 


within a few steps of us even now, in the cold and 
marble stiffness of death, with all the stormy impulses 
of his nature passed away. He was then like a fiery 
war-horse, full of beauty, and strength, and danger ; for 
there was nothing on earth that he dared not to do; 
there were but too few things, also, which, with such a 
mind and such a body, he could not accomplish. He 
loved my mistress, and my mistress loved him, ere 
many weeks of his sojourn with us had passed away. 

“ He brought with him a boy of sonic twelve or four- 
teen years old; a gay, wild, fearless creature like him- 
self; the son, as I understood, of~a poor but noble gen- 
tleman, who had placed him as a_ page, te learn from 
infancy the art of war with the young lord, This boy 
would often sit and tell me of wild scenes which had 
taken place in the civil strifes of England, and some- 
times would glance at stranger and more terrible things 
still in ‘western lands, where they buth. had sojourned 
long. This Franklin Gray it was who first called my 
notice to the love that was, though there was nothing 
avowed as yet between them. 

“ The time came for the young marquis to return to 
the wars. The English lord was to return with him, 
and still nothing was spoken of their love, at least so 
far as I could learn; but, on the day when they were 
about to depart, the young foreigner turned to my mis- 
tress, in her brother’s presence, and said, ‘ Lady, I have 
a parting present to make you. You have applauded 
and admired my gay young page. In the present beg- 
gary of my fortunes, I can do but little for him ; I pray 
you take him to your service, and, when he is old 
enough, let your’ noble brother do what he can to pro- 
mote hirh in the career of arms. ‘Till then, as he is of 
gentle blood, he may well serve a gentle lady.’ He 
spoke gayly, and, as it seemed, freely ; but I could ob- 
serve a peculiar expression on his face which gave the 
words more meaning ; and there came at the same time 
the blood, like a rising rebel,.into niy mistress’s cheek, 
telling that she comprehended him well. 

“Tt had been arranged that, while the marquis was 
absent, she should proceed to England to join her uncle, 
then on a political mission in London, rather than re- 
main in solitude in France, A vessel was engaged, and 
in a few days after she had parted with her brother and 
her lover, she embarked, with myself, the boy Franklin 
Gray as servant, and the priest. We meet with foul 
weather, and the ship with difficulty reached a port upon 
the coast of Cornwall, where we landed; but there 
upon the pretext of fatigue and illness, she determined 
to remain some days; and, on the first night of our ar- 
rival, she despatched the boy Franklin Gray to London, 
both to announce tae safety to her uncle, and, as it 
proved, to communicate with one who, in disguise, had 
returned to his native land, at the risk of life, for the 
purpose of meeting her. 

“ As soon as the boy was gone she told me all; how 
they loved, and how their love had been told ; and of the 
impossibility of his asking her hand at that time, while 
in exile and poverty, having nothing but his sword to 
depend upon. When the boy returned she seemed a 
good deal agitated; and, as when.onee she had given 
her confidence it was extreme, she told me that she had 
received messages from the earl begging her to follow 
a particular course in her journey, in order that he 
might see her, if but for a moment, by the way. She 
shaped her course accordingly, and passed through the 
very scenes where now we are; and at the little town 
of Uppington, not ten miles hence, she was met by the 
earl.. He had obtained—Heaven knows how ! for Ido 
not—a considerable sum of money, which raised high 
his hopes and expectations. He pressed her to be 
united to him immediately in private.. Love was strong 
and eloquent in her breast, and she consented. She 
exacted, however, that their marriage should be solemn- 
ized according to the rites of hie faith aud the laws of 
bis country, as well as according to her own. 

“The good weak priest who accompanied her was 
eusily induced to perform the ceremony of our church, 
and the earl had now wealth sufficient fully to bribe the 
priest of that village; but as it was determined that in 
a very few days she should go on to join her uncle, and 
double the quickness of her journey to make up for the 
lost time, E only and one of the sérvants were admitted 
to be present as witnesses toa marriage which was to 
be held strictly secret. I saw them married by the 
rites of. both churches; and my mistress, for her hon- 
our’s sake, demanded and received from both priests 
certificates of the marriage. The day before that on 
which she was to have set out, news arrived of the 
death of Cromwell, and a rumour that all was in eon- 
fusion through the country across which we had to pass. 
The tidings did not make them very sad, for they were 
in their first happiness; but the boy Franklin Gray 
was again sent to London, in company with our good 
weak priest, to see her uncle, and ask whether she 
shodld come on. At the end of a week the boy return- 
ed alone. Her uncle had left London in haste, and the 
poor priest had been involved in a tumult in the streets ; 
had been recognised ag belonging to the Catholic Church, 
and had beed murdered by the brutal populace. For 
him she grieved sincerely; but it seemed to me that 
she was not very sorry that a fair exeuse was given her 
for remaining with her husband, and sharing his fate, 
whatever that fate might be. 

“She soon experienced, however, the sad lot of those 
who cast themselves upon the mercy of man. was 
violent, rash, hasty. ‘There were matters gricved him 
deeply. ‘The sum that he possessed.was drawing near 
to a close, and he wished much, it was evident, ere two 
months were over—I do notsay to annul his niarriage, 
for’ I believe, nay, I am sure, he loved her still—but to 
have it concealed for the time. He urged her, then, to 
return to her brother, showing her that it would be with 
difficulty he could support her, even if he were not him- 
self by chance discovered by lingering longer in Eng- 
land ; and he framed for hera plausible story to account 
for the period of her absence, which, in times of such 
danger and confusion, might easily be done. 

“She refused, however, firmly, though’ mildly. She 
said that though, so long as it merely refered to con- 
cealing her marriage, she was willing to do all he 
wished, but that, as soon as it could no longer be con- 
cealed but by a falsehood, she could yield no farther; 
that nothing should ever induce her to tell her noble 
brother a lie. -Anger and fury on his part succeeded. 
I and the boy Franklin were in the room; and the ear], 
when he found that passion could effect nothing, turned 
to me, thinking that I might persuade my mistress to 
consent, She had that morning given me some of: 
fence ; for I had ever been idle and vain, and the terrible 
fate which had befallen me had not cured my folligs, 
though it had imbittered-my heart. I did not try to per- 
suade her, but I said maliciously and falsely, for I knew 
better, that I thought she was very wrong not to do as 
her husband told her, 


“She gazed upon me with surprise and indignation ; 


very right not to tell a lie for any one ;’ and the earl, in 
his passion, struck him down to the ground. . 

“ The boy instantly drew his dagger and sprang upon 
the earl, but he wrenched it from his hand in a moment, 
and, putting him forth from the door, returned laughing, 
moved to meriment, even in the midst of his anger, by 
the youth’s daring. With ‘him the. storm fora time 
passed away; but from that moment my mistress 
seemed to look upon me with contempt. 1 felt that I 
merited it, and hated her the more. All her good deeds, 
all her kindness towards me, were forgotten ; and two 
or three hasty words which she spoke the next morning, 
in her indignation of my, conduct, became like poison, 
and rankled in my heart. Thus passed two or three 
more days; and I laid a scheme which succeeded but 
too well. I looked at the earl often as I passed. him, 
seeking to draw his attention, and make him speak to 
ine upon the matter of his dispute with my lady. At 
length, one day. he did so, and I hurriedly and basely ad- 
vised him to obtain from her by any means the proof of 
her marriage, and then let her refuse to go back to her 
brother for a tinte if she dared. My mistress came in 
as we were speaking, and looked surprised, but said 
nothing ; and the earl followed my advice. He tried 
many methods to arrive at his purpose; but it was ina 
moment of love and affection that he induced her to 


and the other servant, and all the proofs of her mar- 
riage, upon the pretence that he would keep them more 
securely. A doubt, however, seemed to cross her 
mind, even when she was placing them in his hands, 
for she asked him to swear most solemnly that he 
would never destroy them; and I remember particular- 
ly, that when he said he would swear by everything he 
held sacred, she insisted upon his adding that he swore 
upon his honour as an English gentleman. 

“ When he had got the papers, however, and he knew 
that he could compel her to do whatsoever he liked, his 
love and his tenderness seemed to return in full force, 
and the idea of parting with her at all was evidently 
hateful to him. At length, however, necessity com- 
pelled him to propose it again, and once more high 
words and angry discussion ensued; and then it was. 
that all the smothered feelings which she had been long 
nourishing towards myself burst forth. She accused 
me of alienating her husband’s affection. She called 
me base, ungrateful, criminal. She told me to leave 
her presence, and never reappear in it again; and I did 
leave her, determined to return to France, and ebey her 
to the letter. 

“ How the matter would have ended betweer herself 
and her husband, I know not, had not other eircum- 
stances intervened ; for, with all his violent passions, he 
certainly loved her still, deeply, tenderly, devotedly. 
But news was suddenly brought him that bis real name 
and character, which he had concealed, had been dis- 
covered, and that warrants were out for his apprehen- 
sion as what they called a Malignant. He returned to 
the house for a few minutes after receiving these tid- 
ings, informed his wife what had taken place, took, as 
I am told, a tender and affectionate leave of her, and be- 
sought her to hasten to France with all speed, where 
he would join her ere ten days were over. ‘The spot 
was named, the time fixed, and I saw him press her 
warmly to his heart as they parted. 

“ He then spoke to me for a moment, and, bidding me 
forget all that had passed, enjoined me to remain with 
and console my mistress. I refused at once sternly 
and bitterly to do so; and, as he had no time to lose, 
and found my determination fixed, he only further asked 
me to let him know without fail wherever I established 
my abode, that he might show his gratitude for my ser- 
vices in brighter days, and do away the evil feelings 
between my mistress and myself. I told him that he 
would always hear of me at the house of my brother, and 
he departed. He was scareely gone when I too left the 
house, and found my way back to France alone, but 
took care not to revisit the place of my birth, believing 
that a bad name had gone there before me. What hap- 
pened to my mistress then I do not know; but I heard 
that, keeping only the boy Franklin Gray toattend upon 
her, she had sold all her jewels—” 

“We had better not admit anything into thedeclara- 
tion.” said Mr. Evelyn, “expect what you personally 
saw or knew,my good lady. Indeed, as it is, only parts 
of the declaration car be made use of.” 

“Tam neither good nor a lady, Master Lawyer,” re- 
plied Bertha. “ But, to go on with what I personally 
know: about a year and half after, or perhaps two 
years, a letter reached ine by a cireuitous route from 
the Earl of Danemore, telling me that the restoration 
of the Stuart family to the throne of England had re- 
stored him to his native land and all his honours, and 
that, if I chose to come to England, and occupy that 
post in his household which I lately filled, I should 
spend the rest of my days in comfort, and peace, and 
honour. I agreed to do so, for where I then was F was 
very miserable; and I set out for England. When I 
came into his presence, however, he scarcely knew me ; 
for when he had last seen me I had been a blooming, 
perhaps a handsome girl ; and in that short space, grief, 
anxiety, and self-reproach had made me, with very little 
difference, what I nowam. ‘To my surprise, however, 
I found that his house was occupied by a noble and 
beautiful bride; and, when he told me, I gazed in his 
face with wonder and apprehension. He understood 
my looks, and with that stern, determined air which 
was so natural to his countenance, he told me, in a few 
short words, that when he had returned to France, being 
hopeless and nearly destitute, he had not sought out his 
wife as he had promised, trusting that she would go back 
to her brother and conceal her marriage, ashe from the 
first had wished. The Marquis de Beaulieu had sought 
him out, however, and covered him with reproaches ; 
they had fought, and both had been severely wounded. 
‘I then,’ he added, ‘ went into other lands, but suddenly 
found that the king had been restored. I returned to 
my native country, but speedily perceived that, theugh 
I had sacrificed everything for my sovereign, I eould 
regain my honours, but could not regain one half of my 
estates without using the influence of another peer, all 
powerful with the king. ‘I'o him I applied, and he pro- 
posed to me a marriage with his daughter. I might 
have resisted the temptation if I had never seen her} 
but she is young, beautiful, fascinating. I marricd her, 
and regained all.’ ” 

“*And the Lady-Eugenie,’ I cried ; »the Lady Eu- 
genie?” 

“*She is dead,’ replied the earl; ‘I have now ob- 
trined certain information that she is dead ; but I cannot 
say,’ he added, and he grasped my arm tightly while he 
spoke, ‘1 cannot say I am sure that she was dead be- 
fore this second marriage was contraeted; and now, 
Bertha,’ he continued,‘ now swear to me, by every- 
thing you hold sacred, never, till I permit you, to re- 
veal to any one the fact of my former marriage; and, 
if you do swear, you bind me to you for ever! I did 
swear, for we boththought that she was dead; andl kept 


that promise inviolably. But I asked him, before I took 
any vow, if he had kept his, and preserved the proofiy 
of his first marriage; for, at first, I thought he wished 
to entangle me by an oath, when his real wife was sti] 
living; and J had repented enough already what I had 
done against her. He told me that he had, showed 
them to me in the chamber where they were preserved ; 
and again he swore never to destroy them, though her 
death, he said, might well free him from that promise, 
But I saw then, and I have seen through his life, that 
‘he felt, as well as I did, that there was a fate attached 
Aaa papers which would one day change every- 
thing. 

“ He then brought me to the presence of his lady, to- 
whom he had announced my coming. When the door’ 
opened for me to enter, and sho knew who it was, she 
turned towards me, as I thought, coldly and somewhat 
sullenly; but the moment after she looked surprised, 
She had expected to see a young and handsome girl; 
but she saw a lean and sallow woman, and all doubts of 
me and of her husband, if she had entertained such, 
vanished. She became as kind to me as the first day 
of spring, though she was often haughty and cold to 
others. She trusted me in everything, and I learned to: 
love her well. I loved her better, far better than the 
mistress I had at first served; but there was still some- 


give him up the certificates, the attestations of myself| thing wanting in that latter attachment, I believe it 


was-the freshness of early feelings, the freshness that 
never comes again. However, after I had been in Eng. 
land for some ten years, and one son of the earl and 
his countess had been born and died, and the second 
supplied his place, being then but a sickly child himself, 
I remained behind for a short time in London after they 
had left the court to come down into the country. In 
about ten days I followed, and, travelling slowly, stopped: 
one night at a little inn the town of Stockbridge. 

“It was night; and, after having supped, I went along 
the passage towards my bedroom, when, as I passed a 
door that was open, I heard a voice that almost made 
me sink into the earth. It was that of the Lady Euge- 
nie; and, as I passed by the door, I looked in without 
wishing to look, and I saw her there, sitting speaking 
to a servant, pale and worn, but scarcely Jess beautiful 
than ever. I was fool enough to faint; and, when I re- 
vived, I found myself in her chamber, with herself and 
her woman bending over me. At first I thought she 
did not know me, so terribly was I changed, and so lit- 
tle did she seemed moved by the sight of one who had 
injured her; but, when I was quite well, and thanked 
her in the English tongue, and was about to leave her, 
‘shesaid, * No, stay a moment. Leave us, Margueritte ? 
and I trembled so that I could not move. ‘The girl 
went away; and then she said, * You are terribly al- 
tered, Bertha; but I have kept you to say, that if sor- 
row fur anything you ever did against me be the cause 
of that sad change, console yourself, I have long ago 
forgiven yop. Nay, more, I have often thought I did 
you some injustice.’ ” 

“Then you positively saw the same lady with your 
own eyes,” said Mr. Evelyn, “ whom you had seen uni- 
ted to the late earl before the death of Cromwell, ten 
years after he had married another person?” 

“I did,” replied Bertha. “ But it is useless now to 
detail all that passed between us. J found that her 
brother had compelled her to assume another name, and 
to spread a report of her own death. That, after her 
return to Franee, she had borne a son ; this gentleman 
present, the true Earl of Danemore—” 

“ You mistake,” said Langford ; “I was born in Eng- 
land, in the very town where my father’s marriage was 
celebrated with my mother; for she was resolved, she 
has often told me, that I should lose none of ‘the privi- 
leges ot an Englishman by being born in a foreign coun- 
try,and she crossed the seas to England a month before 
my birth, in order that her child might first see light in 
the native land of his father. I have the certificate of 
my birth duly attested.” ’ 

“All that she told me,” answered Bertha, “and I 
meant but to say that the child was born some months 
after her husband lad left her. The boy was with her 
then, and I saw him; and I am ready to swear, though 
changed now from a youth to a man, that this is the 
same person. She strove eagerly to persuade me to 
give her an attestation of her marriage under my hand ;. 
but I would not do it, for 1 had vewed not. She asked 
anxiously afier the papers, too, and if I knew whether 
they had been destroyed; but I assured her that her 
husband had kept his word. _F told her even where they 
were plaeed ; and I assured her that, if ever fate so 
willed it that the obstacles which then existed to the 
establishment of her marriage should be removed—and 
I felt that they would be—I assured her, I say, that 1 
would then aid her to the very best of my power in ob- 
taining the result she wished. I promised her even 
then to do all that I could, without breaking my oath, to 
console and comfort her; and I told her, without, how- 
ever, telling her the whole truth, that her husband fully 
believed her to be dead, 

“We women derive comfort from strange sources 
often; and that thought, that her husband believed her 
to be dead, and had acted as he had acted under that 
belief, seemed to console her more than anything that 
I had said. She wept bitterly, but the tears were evi- 
dently sweet ones ; and when we parted she made me 
promise to write to her frequently, and give her news 
of him whom she still dearly loved. I did write to her 
frequently, and she to me; and I told her everything 
that passed which could give her any pleasure to hear. 
After her death her son wrote to me; and though for 
some time past he has not told me his movements, yet 
when I heard from accidental report that for two or 
three summers a gentleman had been wandering about 
the neighbourhood, attracting the attention of many by 
his gracious manners and his kindly heart, I felt sure 
that it was the son of Eugenie de Beaulieu, led on by the 
hand of fate towards the destiny that awaited him.” 
Thus Bertha ended her history, which had occupied 
‘some time in the narration; and, when it was done, 
both Langford and Sir Walter pondered for several mi- 
nutes gyer the tale just told, The first who broke si- 
lenee was Mr. Evelyn, who, though but a country at- 
torney of those days, was superior both in knowledge 
and in mind to the generality of his class, 

“Though undoubtedly,” he said, “there is sufficient 
matter to bear us out in making a vigorous struggle to. 
recover your rights, my lord, yet I dovery much fear that, 
without the documents which afford the only real legal 
evidence of the marriage, we should be defeated. ‘T'he: 
leaf has been taken so nicely out of the reg*ster that we 
ean draw no conclusive inference from tha ‘act. And’ 
yet,” he continued, as if a sudden thought struck him, 
“and yet there may be means of proving that a leaf is 
really wanting. Of that, however, more hereafter ; for’ 
we cannot be at all secure without the papers,” 

“Should I make.up my mind,” said Langford, “ to 
enter into the struggle at all, I think I shall’ be able 
ultimately to obtain them; but in thé mean time—” 
He was interrupted, however, by the entrance of the 
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rector’s servant, who announced that a gentleman had 
just arrived demanding to speak with the Earl of Dane- 
more ; and, on being told that he was dead, had appeared 
in what the man called a great taking. 

“Js he gone ?’”” demanded the rector. 

“No, sir,” replied the servant. “ When I told him 
the earl was dead, but that there was a good many gen- 
tlemen in the parlour talking the matter over, he said 
that he should like to speak with them, as he had news 
fae importance to communicate from Lord Ha- 


“Pray let us see him,” said Langford; and the rec- 
tor, bowing his head, told the servant to give the 
stranger admittance. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Berorx we follow any farther the proceedings, how- 
ever important they might be, which were taking place 
at the village of Danemore, we must return to several 
of the personages concerned in this history, whom we 
have now left for somewhat too long a period. In the 
first place, we must give due consideration to M-:. Jus- 
tice Whistler, whom we last left fast asleep. Whether 
he dreamed at all or not, is difficult to say; but if he 
did, it is certain that his dreams must have been of 
prisons and gallowses, for such were the very first 
thoughts that presented themselves to his mind when hoe 
awoke after a nap of between five and six hours. 

It is probable, indeed, that he would not have roused 
himself near so soon but for an extraordinary trampling 
of horses and the sound of manifold voices, whiclf} as- 
cending from the courtyard below, caused Morpheus 
quickly to flap away upon his soft wings, and leave the 
worthy magistrate with his eyes and ears wide open, 
wondering what could be the matter. He started from 
the bed instantly, and advanced to the window, the cur- 
tains of which had been drawn to keep out the sun; 
and, putting forth his head above the courtyard, he per- 
ceived a number of persons collected together, habited 
principally like sturdy yoeman and farmers, Each had 
his horse with him, and all seemed to be well armed ; 
while the two constables who had followed the worthy 
magistrate in his nocturnal expedition were seen in the 
midst of the crowd, bustling about with a look of im- 
portance. Now Justice Whistler was a man of rapid 
combinations, and he instantly divined what was the oc- 
casion of the meeting; but he was a cautious man too, 
and loved to have his own conclusions confirmed by the 
testimony of others. He consequently protruded his 
head still farther from the window, and, catching the 
attention of one of the constables, demanded, in some- 
what of an impatient tone, “ What is all this about, 
sirrah? What are you going to do?” 

“ We are going to catch the thief, your worship,” 
replied the constable; and all these good gentlemen are 
going to help 

“On no account, on no account,” exclaimed the jus- 
tice from the window. “What! without me? I tell 
you, if that fellow were hanged without my help, I 
would hang myself.” 

“ Why we thought as how,” replied the man, “ that 
your worship had been so well basted already, that you 
might likely not wish for any more of it.” 

“ Out upon you fellow!” said the justice; * I’ll baste 
you if youdo not mind. Go and beg Mr. Rector, di- 
rectly, to stop but for ten minutes, and I'll be ready to 
go with him. If any man were to lay a hand upon 
that fellow Gray before me, I should hold myself but 
half a mun and-no gentleman, Go and tcli him 60, 
sirrah ! go and tell him so!” 


had received, Mr. Justice Whistler hurried on his gar- 
ments, wincing desperately every now and then, as ev- 
ery sudden turn made him aware of the deficiency of 
skin on some part or another of his back. At length, 
however, bis toilet was accomplished as far as it could 
be ; that is to say, his vest was put on, for neither coat 
nor cloak had been left to him; and, with a rueful face, 
he was obliged to descend with his sturdy arms only 
decorated by the wide white sleeves of his shirt. 

Guided by the sound of voices, he found his way to 
the rector’s parlour, and, opening the door, presented 


himself to the eyes of the more select party therein as- 
sembled. It consisted of three or four of the principal 
farmers or small landed proprictors in the neighbour- 
hood, together with the rector himself, and a young 
gentleman, who instantly, by the entire difference of his 
mien and demeanour from those of the persons by whom 
he was surrounded, attracted the attention of the wor- 
thy magistrate, He was tall and well proportioned, 
though somewhat slightly made ; but he was extreme. 
ly pale, so much so, indeed, as to have the appearance 
of ill health, He was only armed with an ordinary 
sword, which might, perhaps, have befitted a country 
gentleman in those days, but did not harmonize with 
the striking and distinguished appearance of the person- 
age who bore it, But while there was something about 
the corners of the mouth which implied a certain de- 
gree of indecision of character, there was a quick flash 
in the eye, and lines and furrows upon the brow, that 
seemed to contradict the other expression, and gave a 
jook of stern determination even approaching to fierce- 


less, 
‘The appearance of the justice in his shirt sleeves, 
joined with the aceoant which had been previously given 
of his adventure of the night before, fur a moment re- 
laxed the countenance of the young gentleman we have 
mentioned; and, sitting by a table on which various re- 
freshments were laid out, he gazed upon Justice Whis- 
tler with a smile. 

“ My dear sir,” exclaimed the magistrate, addressing 
his host, “ my dear sir, how could you think of going 
against this seoundrel without me? I would not have 
had itdone for a thousand pounds.” 

“Why,” replied the rector, “we judged that your 
worship was so tired and injured that it would have been 
cruel to disturb your repose; and as I had yesterday 
morning gone round the country, and appointed all these 
Worthy people to meet here, for the purpose of taking 
as many as we can of this gang of villains, I could not 
very well delay.” 

“What! then you had determined to go against them 
hefore I came?” cried the justice, hewing himself off a 
large slice from a cold sirloin that graced the table.— 
“How was that, how was that? 1 understood they had 
only been inthis country some few days, and they can- 
not have committed many depredations,” 

“Yes; but my noble young guest here, the Lord 
Harold,” replied the rector, “only escaped from their 
hands the night before last, and arrived at my house 


yesterday morning. We consulted together what was 


to be done, and determined on the steps we have taken,” 

“My Lord Harold!” cried the justice, * my Lord 
Harold, I give your lordship good-morning, and very 
happy I am to see you alive, for I can assure you we 
faye had many doybts on the subject; and J have had 


more to do with your concerns of late than perhaps you 
are aware of.” 

“Tam aftaid my father must have suffered much 
anxiety on my account,” said Lord Harold, with a some- 
what cold and stately air; “ but I sent off a letter yes- 
terday morning, the very first moment that I had the 
means of doing so, to inform him of my safety. Had 
the messenger not arrived when you left that part of the 
country ?” 

“Not that I heard of, not that I heard of, my lord,” 
replied the justice, “My good lord your father, indeed, 
had much anxiety; and, for the matter of that, other 
people too, for there was a certain young gentleman 
taken up, and accused of having murdered you. He 
remained for several days in confinement, which seem- 
ed to chafe his proud spirit very much.” 

“ Pray who was that, sir ?” demanded Lord Harold. 
“Why he calls himself Captain Henry Langford,” 
replied the justice; “ but you may doubtless know more 
of him by some other name.” 

Lord Har.ld’s brow grew as dark as night, and bright 
red spots came into his cheek as he replied, “I have 
heard of him, and seen him, and have also been inform- 
ed that he takes the name of the Chevalier de Beaulieu. 
But perhaps you have had an opportunity of investigat- 
ing more fully who he really is?” 

The justice, however, saw that Lord Harold was ut- 
terly unacquainted with all that had taken:place during 
his absence; and, as there was a great deal that he 
himself could not explain clearly, while everything that 
he could explain was anything but agreeable, he dcter- 
mined to leave the task to others, and was meditating 
how to evade giving any reply, when the rector came 
unexpectedly to his aid, by sayin##@“I beg pardon for 
interrupting you, gentleman; but allow me to remind 
you that time wears. It is now near one o’clock. We 
have fully fifteen miles or more to go, and it may be 
necessary not to fatigue our horses before we arrive at 
the point of our destination. By your leave, therefore, 
I think we had better postpone all explanations.” 

“One more cup of this excellent ale,” exclaimed the 
justice, “and then I am ready. I hope the rascals 
have got my horse saddled. Pray, your reverence, 
make inquiry.” : 

“But, my dear sir,” said the rector, “how can you 
manage to go without a coat? I am afraid, too, that 
none of mine would fit you, not even one of my loose 
riding coats, for I am a spare man, and you are—” 
“Fat! you would say,” replied the justice. “ Yes, 
I am fat, sir; that is to say, fattish; and how to do 
without a coat I know not; but goI will. Is there 
not a fat person in the neighbourhood that would lend 
me a jerkin ?” 

“Why, your reverence,” said one of the farmers, 
who had hitherto stood aloof, but who now advanced to- 
wards the rector, “there’s Farmer Balls down at the 
Pondgate ; his coat would just do. “He weighs one- 
and-twenty stone at least. His coat would surely just 
fit his worship.” 

“T could get into it at least,” said. the magistrate, 
“for I only weigh nineteen, so there’s two stone to 
spare, which makes more difference in a coat than in a 
load of bay. So run, my good sir, or send some one, 
and beg Farmer Balls to lend Justice Whistler a coat 
fer afew hours. Hark ye! hark ye! not his Sunday’s 
best, for we have dirty work to do, and there is no use 
of spoiling it?’ 

The coat was soon procured ; and Mr. Justice Whis- 
tler, having mounted with the rest, set out at the head 


of the processinn, which consisted of nearly thirty per- 


very reverend rector on the cther. The justice took 


While the man procecded to obey the commands he | the place of leader as a sort of right, which was tacitly 


“conceded to him by all the rest, more out of reverence 
for his portly person than from anything that they knew 
of his character or abilities. } 

Lord Harold, however, soon began to appreciate fis 
ready shrewdness; for, as they moved onward at a slow 
trot, he put several questions to him with regard to their 
future proceedings, resolved, if he found any occasion to 
be dissatisfied with the other’s arrangements, to take the 
matter into his own hands; for the stern and harsh de- 
termination which he had formed in regard to Franklin 
Gray had not at all given way since the period of his 
escape. 

The plans which the justice proposed, however ; the 
shrewdness with which he put all his questions regard- 
ing the exact situation of the house, and the rapidity 
with which he received and comprehended every ex- 
planation given, soon convinced his young companion 
that they could not be in better hands. It was accord- 
ingly determined, that, as soon as they reached the top 
of the hills at the point where they could first see the 
house, the party should divide, and one body, under the 
direction of the rector, should sweep round through a 
hollow in the hills, while the other pursued*the road by 
which Lord Harold had made his escape, so as to ap- 
proach the abode of Franklin Gray on bothsidesat once. 
By this means no one could leave the house without 
being seen by one or other of the parties, and the pos- 
sibility of the robbers making their escape by one side 
of the building, while the assailants forced their way on 
the other, was guarded against. In making these ar- 
rangements, and in giving directions to all the various 
personages of which tle troop was composed, the time 
was passed till they emerged from the woods, lanes, 
and cultivated grounds on the first slopes of the.upland, 
and began to take their way over the soft short turf, 
which was only varied by the innumerable scattered 
stones that covered the higher ground on that side. 

Lord Harold—though it must be acknowledged that 
he thought, and with bitter pleasure, more of the cap- 
ture of Franklin Gray than of any other thing on earth 
—had determined to pass the rest of their march, ofter 
every arrangement had been fully made, in learning 
from Mr, Justice Whistler all that had taken place dur- 
ing his absence from Danemore Castle, some vague re- 
ports of extraordinary events having reached him even 
p there, though the news which now travels by a stcain- 
carriage then went by the wagon. 

On putting his very first question, however, he per- 
ceived that the keen hawklike eye of the justice was 
fixed upon a particular spot on the hills, over whose 
soft green bosoms the sunshine and the shade were 
chasing each other quickly as the wind blew the light 
clouds over the sky. The effect was beautiful, but daz- 
zling; yet still the justice kept his eye fixed on that 
particular spot at the distance of about two miles before 
them, and nade no reply whatever to the young lord’s 
interrogation, 

Lord Harold, who was in ho very placable frame of 
mind, repeated his question in a sharper tone; but the 
magistrate instantly exclaimed, without taking any no- 
tice of him, “ Yes, yes, I see itmove! Do not you, par- 
son? Look ye there, up in that hollow which the sha- 
dow is just Jeaving, I have been for this ten minutes 
trying to determine whether that is a man on horseback 


or a hawthorn-tree, Jt isa man, I’m sure! J sawit 


Us. 
move this minute MAW Ae left, so as to get a better 
sight of us.” sive 


_* There is a hawthorn-tree there,” said the rector; 
“I know it of old, But you are right, you are right! 
There it something moving from behind it.. It is a 
horseman indeed, evidently watching ‘us. “See, he is 
cantering up the bill. I am afraid this bodes disappoint 
ment.” 

“There is another on the top of the highest mound,” | 
cried Justice Whistler; “ they have a ternble start of 
us, but never mind. We must not fear breaking our 
horses’ wind. We must gallop as hard as we can go; 
and now there must be no thought of going round by 
_ hollow, as we proposed, Don’t you say so, my 
“Most assuredly,” replied Lord Harold; “there are 
women and children also to be moved, which must take 
them some time. It cost them nearly an hour and a 
half to get ready when they came hither, for 1 was with 
them, and saw all their proceedings.” 

“Set spurs to your horses, then, gentlemen!” cried 
the magistrate, aloud. “Master Constable, ask, some of 


these good yeomen to lend me a pistol. They can 


muster a brace for me among them, I dare say. Some 
of them seem to have three or four.” 

But, leaving the constable to bring him the weapons 
afterward, he himself spured on without any delay, 
while Lord Harold and the rector accompanied him at 
full speed, and the officers and farmers followed quickly, 
gaining, by the rapidity of metion and the exitement 
of the sort of race they ran with each other, a good 
deal more courage and enthusiasm than they had prob- 
ably set out with. At this eager pace they reached the 
top of the hill, but were obliged to ride some little way 
to the right before they could get a sight of the house. 
When they did so, however, though nothing was scen of 
it but the chimney’s towering up above the tall trees, 
every one instinctively pulled in his bridle rein with 
somewhat of an awful feeling at his heart. 

The house lay at the distance of about two miles and 


a half; but the air was clear and pure, and every curl of 


the thin blue smoke, as it rose peacefully over the trees, 
might be traced by the eye till it mingled with the at- 
mosphere around. After a moment's silence, the con- 
stable rode up and put the pistols into Justice Whistler’s 
hands ; but at that very instant a body of horsemen was 
seen passing over the slope beyond the house, and then, 
giving rein to their horses, galloped away as hard as 
ever they could over the open downs beyond. . 

Man is suddenly a beast of prey. ‘There is an instinct 


about him which prompts to run-after everything that 


rans away. It may be partly the dastardly tyranny of 
cowardice, which gains courage to pursue and worry by 
the sight of an adversary’s flight; but it is chiefly, in 
all probability, upon the same principle whereon a fierce 
dog chases and slaughters a sheep, which is solely be- 
cause the sheep runs away, and the dog, imagining that 
the sheep knows its own business and his better than 
himself, judges that it is boty right and pleasant to run 
after and verify to the utmost the victim’s estimation of 
his powers and his purposes. 

Thus it is nine times out of ten in the world. Yield 
even where you know yourself in the wrong, and your 
enemies will pursue you over all fences, and destroy 
you where you are on the ground of right. God forbid 
that we should say, “ Defend that which is wrong ;” but 
we do say, “ Retreat so as to be able to defend yourself 
whenever the dastardly hounds, who are encouraged by 
your retiring, pass the bounds which they themselves 
neither know nor care for, and enter the space where 


sent instance, no sooner did the posse who followed the 
justice, the rector, and the young nobleman, see a body 
in flight before them, than those who had been most 
timid and fearful of leading the way were all setting off 
at full gallop in pursuit of fugitives whom there was lit- 
tle or no chance of overtaking. It was with the utmost 
difficulty that the fat but powerful voice of Mr. Justicé 
Whistler, the shriller tones of the rector, and the deepet 
but feebler sounds of Lord Harold’s voice, each exerted 
with the utmost force, could induce. these hot pursuers 
to halt and receive orders ere they departed. 

. When they were atlength brought to pull up their 
horses, however, a few words between their three lead- 
ers secined to settle their arrangements, and Mr. Jus- 


‘tice Whistler raised his voice, exclaiming, “ Constable 


Jones !” 

But no one came forward, he having pronounced the 
name at random, and there being no Constable Jones 
among them. “The youngest constable,” he cried 
again; bnt thereat his own two followers, with three or 
fuur others, spurred forward from the crowd, and, fixing 
upon the one who appeared the most intelligent of those 
who had come with him, he said, “Take that mau, and 
that man, and that man, and that, and gallop after those 
fellows as hard as ever you can go! Remember! your 
business is not to come up with them till you have gota 
sufficient force, but to raise the whole country as you 
goalong by the hue and cry ; commanding all men, in 
the king’s name, to follow and assist you! Keep them 
in sight as far as possible; but, at all events, keep above 
them on the hills, and drive them into the populous 
country. There you may follow them by the tongue as 
wellas here by the eye. Now off with ye, quick! We 
will come soon after, when we have run through the 
house.” 

The men obeyed, though the worthy leader twice 
showed an inclination to doubt whether this person or 
that was the man whom the judge had appointed to fol- 
low him. But Mr. Justice Whistler cut him short sharp- 
ly, and, having seen him depart, turned to Lord Harold, 
saying, “ Now, my lord, I think with you that-we had 
a great deal better go down to the house, and examine 
what it contains before we pursue these men, having set 
our hounds upon the track. But, as this reverened gen- 
tleman says nothing, and seems to think otherwise, 
pray satisfy him in regard to your reasons, to which I 
will add mine.” 

“ Why,” added Lord Harold, hesitating, “ why I think 
—that is to say, I saw nothing but men in the party 
that went away. Now there is a woman and a child, 
and, if you take them, depend upon it, the chief bird of 
the mew will hover near and be caught at last.” 

As he spoke there was a deep and burning spot came 
up into his cheek, which showed that there were feel. 
ings of shame and remorse, glowing like coals of fire at 
his heart, even at the moment that the baser spirit tri- 
umphed, and bowed his words und actions. to its will. 

Mr. Justice Whistler, however, did all that he could 
to make the matter smooth to him, “Spoken like a 
true falconer,” he cried. “My lord, you take my trade 
out of my hands, We are fully justified in bringing 
our bird back to the lure. However, thore is. no time 
to spare. Let us ride on as fast as possifle;” and, so 
saying, he put his horse into a quick pace, and, followed 
by the others, dashed down the hill at a rate which 


sane many of the younger and more ‘active of the 

We must now, however, leave‘all the ‘actors we 
have brought upon the scene, and, leaving hounds and 
huntsmen, and the gay and merry chase, turnto the 
dark and solitary lair where the quatry lay, fully con- 
to explain the motives of that 

ight whi ‘been observed by the pursuers 
from the hills above. 

Tue escape of Lord Harold,’and the flight of one of 
their companions with the woman servant, had thrown 
the little band of Franklin Gray into consternation ‘and 
terror when it was discovered on the following morn- 
ing. Harvey, however, who assumed the command 
during the absence of their leader, instantly: took mea- 
sures for tracking the fugitives, and, by no, other guide 
than the footmarks upon the sandy parts of the road, 
traced the course of all three exactly to thé spot where 
Lord Harold had been left sitting under a tree by his 
two companions, 

From thut point all trace of those two were lost; but 
a shepherd, who bad seen the young nobleman, weary _ 
and exhausted, in the morning, and had conducted him 
to a small village, hidden among the beeches to the left 
of the spot, gave still farther information ; and leaving 
men to keepa strict watch upon the place to which the 
fugitive had been brought by the peasant, Harvey re- 
turned, with very unpleasant sensations, to meet Frank- 
lin Gray, and give him an account of the evasion of the 
prisoner. He doubted not, indeed, that, having thus 
tracked him to hig place of repose, they might be able 
to lay hands on him again; for he never calculated up- 
on the young nobleman doing what, in fact, he already 
had done, taking a single hour’s repose, and then speed- 
ing on as fast as possible to the house of the nearest 
magistrate, which was that of the gentleman with 
whom he was found by Justice Whistler. ‘ 

As Harvey returned, he perceived Franklin Gray and 
Mona riding leisurely up the hill towards the house, 
and, spurring forward at once, he told the whole of his 
disagreeable tidings without any concealment, The 
robber instantly turned his eyes upon his wife, and bit 
his lip hard; while she, sinnocent of all share in what. 
had occurred, but feeling herself for the first time an 
object of suspicion and jealousy, turned very red, and 
then very pale, and trembled violently. 

“So I am betrayed !” said Franklin Gray, “ betrayed 
by those I trusted! Harvey, I think you are faithful 
to me!” 

“ Indeed I am, captain,” replied the other; “ and so 
are all the rest, except that fellow who is gone, and 
whom I always thought was a low scoundrel, unfit for 
the company of gentlemen. They are all faithful to 
you, captain, depend upon it.” 

“On what can we Seed ? asked Franklin Gray, 
bitterly $ ‘on what can we depend in life? Friendship 
turns to hate; love betrays us always, gratitude was 
never anything but a name; and honour is now @ 
shadow! On what can we depend? Let us come in, 
however, and consult what may be done. Action has 
been through life the principle of my being; and I will 
not yield to circumstanees even now.” : 

So saying, he led the way to the house; but he said 
not one word to his wifé, either as they went or when 
they arrived. The boy Jocelyn, however, was in 
courtyard, holding the infant in his arms, who seemed 
well pleased with his new nurse. But Mona, the mo- 
ment she had set her foot.to the ground, sprang for- 


did che Teave you, my sweet bebe” 

woman! She never had one, or she could not have 

left you ;” and, dewing its smiling face with tears, she 

ran away with it into the house to hide the emotions 

she could not restrain. 

Had Franklin Gray seen that meeting between mo- 
ther and child, the dark: suspicions that had fully taken 
possession of his mind might have been banished at 
once; but ke was talking with Harvey at the moment, 
and remembered nothing but the many whispered mes- 
sages which he had seen brought by the maid from the 
prisoner above on the preceding day ; and keen and bit- 
ter were the feelings at his heart. He went on speak- 
ing with Harvey, however, as if occupied with ordinary 
business. 

“If he have not left the village before this time,” he 
said, “he will most likely not leave it till night, know- 
ing that we shall be waiting for him. But, at all events, 
the horses must have some rest and food, I rather think 
that, as far as ensuring our own safety goes, Harvey, 
we might as well let, him journey on his way, for, de- 
pend upon it, by this time he has given full information 
of everything concerning us to the people where he 
has stopped. However, I am determined, if possible, 
to have him in my hands again. In the first place, in 
order to punish him for what he has done; in the next, 
place, to find out the truth of sume matters in regard to 
which I am not at ease.” 

He spoke calmly ; there was no heat, nor haste, nor 
agitation in his tone. On the contrary, it was unusual- 
ly slow and distinct; but there°was a knitting of the 
dark heavy brow, 2 setting together of the white teeth 
between every two or three words, which made Har- 
vey, bold man and daring as he was, shrink, as it were, 
within himself, at signs of deep and terrible ‘passions, 
the effects of whith he knew too well. 

“ Perhaps,” continued Franklin Gray, in an easier 
tone, “ the possession of this young lord’s person might 
be made, too, a sort of surety for the safety of the band. 
There is a ship, I find, sails for the port of St. Malo in 
four days; and I have made such arrangements that I © 
can have what space in her I like. I should wish our 
brave fellows to keep around me till that time; then 
those that like to go with me can; those that love this 
cold land can remain. But, if we get hold of this piti- 
ful boy, I shall deal with him as a hustage, and make 
his life the price of’no step whatsoever being taken 
against me and mine.” Pe: 

With such objects in view, and believing that Lord 
Harold still remained at the village to which Harvey 
had traced him, the arrangements of Franklin Gray 
were soon made for proceeding in a few hours to the 
spot in person. In the mean while he entered the house, 
and held his infant child for several minutes ia his arms, 
gazing on its face in silence. He gazed, too, for an in. 
stant upon his beautiful wife, with a cold, meditative 
look, and without profiéring a word; then gave her 
back the child and walked out across the hill, marking 
with a soldier’s eye every peculiarity of the country 
when he did look upon’it, but, in general, bending his 
eyes down upon the ground, and communing with his 
own sad heart, and muttering to himself as he strode 
along, : 

When the appointed hour came, he was in the coyrt- 
yard and his foot in the stirrup ; but his after proceed. 
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ings on that night require no long detail. Some infor. 
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BROWN:S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


ing the village itself, and carrying off Lord Harold by 
force ; then, again, he seemed inclined still to watch, 


though the night had so far waned that it was improba- 


ble. any movement would take place ; and then again he 


_ was for giving up the pursuit a 


Itogether. 
_, Jn-such infirm purposes passed the night, till the sound 
of horses’ feet revived-expectation ; and the appearance 
and flagellation of Mr. Justice Whistler afforded a pleas- 
episode for the robbers to break the tedium of their 


dull night’s work. - As soon as that was over, Eranklin 


_ Gray.turned his steps homeward again ; but feeling a 


conviction that the peasantry of the neighbouring dis- 
triets would soon be moved against him, he took the 
ution of placing two uf his band, whose horses 
-in , the. freshest. condition, on two points, where 
they could communicate by signs with each other, and 
see over the whole country below. 
(Conelusion next week.) 

- ‘ 
She Riterary Omnibus. 


' PHILADELPHIA, JULY 13, 1838. 


The Heat, has been the great topic of con- 
versation here during the week. Ninety de- 
grees in doors, and ‘hinety seven toa hundred 
and one out, has been a common range. To 
persons in health this is barely supportable ; to 
the sick it is terrible. As yet our city con- 
tinues remarkably healthy; children suffer 
with summer complaints and we apprehend 
many will falla sacrifice. ~ 

This season is likely to be classed with the 
hot summers of 1819, and 1825. 

Crowds have sought the sea shore, and 
our own experience has taught us, under the 
infliction of hot weather that sea breezes and 
sea bathing are the true remedies. 

In the neighbourhood of Philadelphia so in- 
tense have been the rays of the sun, that field 
laborers have refused to work, and the hay 
and grain, has been left to take care of itself 

.On some farms. It would be a good plan 
for workmen of this class to commence their 
labor at three o’clock in the morning, and 
work till nine; then to lay by inthe shade till 
five in the afternoon ; as much might be thus 
accomplished, and without risque. It cer- 

tainly has been too fervent for persons not 
accustomed to it, to be exposed to the ‘direct 
rays of the sun. — 


File body adjourned, and 


we find the follewing record of its late doings 
in the National Intelligence. 

United States Bank Notes——The bill which passed 
the Senate a month or two ago, to prohibit the re-issue 
of notes of the.old Bank of the United States, was 
brought up in the House of Rrepresentatives on Friday 
night, by an adroit manguvre of Mr. Thomas, of Mary- 
Jand, rode over the mass of other important bills before 
the House, finally passed by a majority of eight votes, 
and is by this time a law,so fur as the General Govern- 
ment has power to legalize so glaring an outrage upon 
State rights as ii involves, 

The Supplementary Army Bill—Has become a law, 
with the same provisions, neither more nor less, as were 
published in this paper when it was first introduced in- 
tothe Senate. An appropriation ($760,000) has also 
been made to defray expenditures during the current year 
under the new Army Bill. 

The Express Mails.—The Post Road Bill passed 
both Houses, after striking out the section which direct- 
ed the abolition of the Express Mails, ‘These mails 
will of course continue for another year, unless the Post- 
master General himself shall order otherwise. 

The Harbor Bill.—This important : bill, making ap- 

iations for continuing the construction of such 
break-waters, harbors, &c. a3 have been already com- 
menced, finally passed both Houses on Saturday night, 
with an amendment, restricting the expenditure within 
the current year to oye half of the amounts appropriat- 
ed by the bill, The aggregate amount of these appro- 
priations is about a million and a half of dollars. 

The new Harbor Bill (that is, the bill making appro- 
priations for the new works of this description) failed 
altogether, from the want of time to act upon it. 

The Fortification Bill—The annual bill of appro- 
o— towards completing fortifications passed both 

louses, 

The {ndian Appropriation Bill.—This great bill, in- 
volving appropriations to the amount of two orthree 
millions of dollars, finally passed both Houses. 

The New York Fire Bill—~The bill for the remission 
of duties on the importation of goods destroyed by the 

reat fire in the city of New York has passed both 
and, with the preceeding, may be considered a 


Officers of the Customs.—A provision has been pass- 
ed for the benefit of those Officers of the Customs whose 
compensation fell short by the operation of the act of 
Congress of the year, 1832. 

The Maine .-—-A provision has been made 
for indemnifying tho State of Maine for expenses in- 
curred in uence of the inprisonment of Messrs. 
Greely and Baker by the British authorities of New 
Brunswick. 

Proyisiona to the following effect have also been made 
in several enactments, viz, 

For the expe se outfit of the new Mints for the coin- 

- age of silver. 
For the expenses incurred by the erection of the Ter- 
itory of lows. 
‘or the expenses of the Orphana’ and Criminal Courts 
for the District of Columbia, 
For the investment in State funds of the amount of 


which he gathered, both from the men whom | think proper to appropriate 
to observe all’ the movements in the] it was devised. 


purposes for which 


For the expense of standard balance to be furnished 
Mr. Hassler. 


For the expense of carrying into effect Mr. Sergeant’s 


resvlution calling for information, tobe collected during 


the recess, concerning steamboat boiler explosions. _ 
To extend the time for issuing and locating Virginia 


fell through.] . : 

To defray the expense ($16,000) of erecting a new 
Court House for the county of Alcxandfia, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

To authorize the sale of the lands reserved from sale 
on the borders of the Erie and Wabash Coral. 

For the settlement of the claims of the State of New 
York for cxpenses incurred for militia service dur- 
ing the late disturbances on the northern frontier of 


DEATHS BY DROWNING. 

In the Delaware, on Saturday afternoon, the 7th inst. 
above Poplar Lane, a boy about 10 years of age, eldest 
son of Mr. Ralph Worrell, residing in St. John street, 
near Poplur Lane. The boy was fishing onthe wharf, 
lost his balance, fell over and was drewned. ‘The body 


-| was recovered about two hours after. 


‘A boy, about 16 years of age, and apprentice of Mr. 
Mackey, cabinet maker, in Second street, was drowned 
on Friday, the 6th inst, The body was not recovered 
until Saturday afternoon. 

A boy was drowned in the Delaware, on Sunday last, 
near Poplar Lane wharf. Another boy was saved at 
the same time by a lad named George Thatcher, about 11 
years old, who jumped into the river with his clothes on 
to rescue him. 

ACCIDENTS ON THE FOURTH. 

Dreadful Disaster at Schenectady.—The celebration 
of the recent anniversary was attended by disastrous 
results in Schenectady. The Democrat contains the 
particulars and says :— 

“Nothing occurred to mar the festivities until the 
pyrotechnic exhibition commenced in the evening — 
The apparatus for this exhibition were placed in a boat 
which was tuwed out in the canal basin twenty or 
thirty feet from the shore, and crowded with boys. 


off what is termed a water rocket, which after perform- 


to drain off all the water from t!:e canal basin. 


names are, Theodore Allen, John Rogers, and 
Johnson.” 


Fourth was attended with many fatal accidents. © 


| the Ath, beat his wife on the 5th. and 4~"""*" 


pounder near the Upper Ferry. 


upsetting of a skiff in crossing the river. 


swivel, that amputation was necessary. 


badly wounded by the bursting of a cannon. 


the same day, twelve years old. 


At New York, a man was found dead in the Park 
A bather was drowned at Hoboken. 


between Irish and Americans, the former hammered 
and any quantity of heads broken on both sides. 


men. 
some heads were broken. 


usual efjicience, restored order. 


health and spirits! So ended this melo-drama, 


gious. 


to the surface, were observed by some bystanders to act 
in so fantastic a manner, thet it was evident something 
ofan unusual nature had occurred to them. A boat 
was therefore immediately procured, and the two young 
men taken out of the water and brought to the shore, 
when it was found that both of them lost their 
senses; and so totally and entirely, as to be unable to 
give any explanation how they had been affected, or 
what sensations they felt at the moment, Their in- 
sanity was not of a violent kind, but rather what may 


lectual attribute. 
In this melancholy condition they were conveyed 


proceeds of Smithspgian legacy, until Congress shal, 


home to their friends, and remained nearly in the same 
8 


In various parts of the country, the celebration of the | in 


At Troy, N. Y., Mr. J us Cushman had his - Sar ala 
right haven hee off while A act of charging a six. | {oF the Presbyterian Church of this city, is on board the 


Two young men were drowned by the accidental 


Patrick Fitzsimmons, a carman, was so severely | ¢ t 
wounded in the thigh, at West Troy, by the firing of a| in-gathering. We never recollect to have witnessed a 


In Patterson, N. J., two men were killed and three 


A city scavenger, 
while dumping his load into the dock, lost his balance F was 
and was drowned. A boy had his hand dreadfully |‘ “2 dollars a day have been paid in some cases, to 
shattered by the bursting of a horse pistel. Plenty of 
other accidents too numerous to mention. Several rows 


In Boston a few accidents occurred, and a row be- 
tween twenty or thirty Germans, and as many Irish- 
Finally, some Yankee boys attacked both par- 
ties, indiscriminately, with stones. Many windows and 
When the combatants had 
concluded, the police fortunately stepped in, and with its| street, New York, was severely burned on Saturday 


A Melo-Drama Extra——An affray took place at the 
Carlton House, New York, on Wednesday evening, be- 
tween Messrs, and Hamblin, actors, and a Mr. 
Van Zandt, in which the latter, it was reported, was so} trial for forgery occupied the court at Buffalo, New 
severely wounded by a sword cane, in the hands of Mr.| Yor, for some time past, have returned a verdict of 
Flynn, that he was not expected to live. Van Zandt] not guilty. The Buffalo Advertiser states that when 
was drunk, insulting and quarrelsome, and attacked 
Flynn, who at length returned his blows with interest | applause. 
as stated. The next morning, the Coroner called at 
the corner of the Bowery and Hester street, to hold an 
inquest over the body of Mr. Van Zandt; but however 
found, upon his arrival, that he had nobody to sit upon, 
the body corporeal having walked off, in pretty good 


At an early hour on the morning of the 4th of July, 
two young men went into the river at Castle Garden, 
tu swim, and at the very moment, a salute was fired 
from some heavy pieces of cannon, which were conti- 
When the two yourg men leaped in, they re- 
mained under the water for some seconds, and on rising leiden 


state for two days, at the end of which, one of them 


mains without any symptoms of amendment. 


any person who has, when a boy, experienced the al- 
most terrefic sensation produced gn him when under 
water in a narrow stream, by a trick, practised 
by boys, of taking two large stones and striking them 
forcibly together on the water’s edge, immediately over 


was under the water.—New York Journal of Commerce. 
In addition to the circumstances spoken of in the 
Journal of Commerce, may be mentioned the effect 
produced on fishes by a smart blow with a stick on the 
ice above them. We have seen this tried on a stream 
a foot or two deep, quite closed over with the frost. 
The fish which were darting to and fro at some depth 
below the ice, were stopped instantly by the concussion, 
and floated apparently lifeless in the water.—New Yor 
Evening Post. 
PENNSYLVANIA CANAL TOLLS. 
Gross amount this year to July 2d, six hundred fifty- 


six thousand three hundred thirty-one dollars and 
seventy-six cents. 


Steamboat Bill.—The Steamboat Bill has 
become a law of the land. It contains several provi- 
sions which, it is hoped, will tend to the preservation of 
life and property. Perhaps, however, the most impor- 
tant of all is a section, introduced un Thursday, by Mr. 
Webster. 

By this section it is enacted that in suits against the 
proprictors of steamboats for injuries or losses, in con- 
sequence of the bursting of the boilers, collapses of flues, 
&c. &c. The fact of the bursting or the collapse, &c., 
shall be prima facie evidence, to charge the Defendants 
—and they can only clear themselves by proving that 
the loss or injury happened without any negligence of 
the proprietors, or any person in their employment. ‘This 
will make proprietors of boats careful as to the persons 
whom they employ, as captains, engineers, &c. 

This provision is just, since those who conduct the 
boat, and manage the steam, can always show that it 
was accident, and not negligence, if the truth be so:— 


After the discharge cf a few rockets, the managers let} Whereas, a passenger who has lost his property, or his 


limbs, or a freighter who has lost his goods, can usually 


ing several of its destined serpentine motions in the | prove nothing but the fact of the explosion. This im- 
water, bounded back into the boat among the mass of| portant provision, we doubt not, will be highly salutary 
rockets still undischarged, and caused them all at once | by putting the owners of boats upon their caution, 

to explode. All the individuals standing round or near 
were more or less burned—some of them very severely. 
while others drowned. The extent of the calamity is | ating log in the Mississippi, about forty miles below 
not yet fully known, as it has been found ae node’ tm ochthion con dition. 
bodies of three young men have been discovered, which | 40W®, the stern sinking to the depth of about eightcen 
were so dreadfully disfigured that they could be identi- | £¢t- 
fied only by some article about their persons. Their 


From the Nashville Whig of July 2. 
Lass of the Constellation Steamer Constellation, 


Heleiia, Arkansas, and after running about a mile, was 
She immediately went 


The boat, it is hoped, will be recovered without ma- 
terial damage, unless the water should suddenly fall, 
and the. hull in consequence break intwo. ‘The cargo, 
consisting of salt, eastern goods, &c. is doubtless much 


‘The boat was insured jointly by the two offices in 


In Albany, N. Y., a Tom McManus got drunk on this city at $28,000, and we learn that nine or ten 


wer Was also Insurea Dy the 
Nashville Insurance and Trust Co. 
We regret to hear that the splendid Organ, intended 


Constellation. Fortunately, however, the instrument is 
insured at its full value. 


The Crops.— The Harvest.—An all bountiful Provi- 
dence has not only blessed our country with abundant 
crops, but also with the most favourable season for their 


more genial period for the growth and final ripening of 
the crops than the last six or eight weeks have present- 
ed, or a more advantageous condition of the weather 
since the harvest has commenced. Each day’s con- 


In Baltimore, a black boy, eight years old, was|tinuance of such weather as we have had for the eight 
drowned at Canton, and another at Dugan’s wharf on| or ten just past, secures to the country hundreds of 


thousands of bushels of wheat. 

In Maryland the hushandmen are busy, and extraor- 
dinary wages are given to the best harvest hands, in 
order that the crops may be secured. As m.;ch as five 


first rate cradlers,—Balt. Amer. 


The Norfolk Herald of Wednesday says— 

,| “A gentleman who visited a few days since, the fer- 
tile regions of the Edenton district, informs us that the 
wheat, which was never better or more abundant, has 
all been safely harvested! and that the Indian corn 
crop surpasses all that he has ever seen, in the luxu- 
riance of its growth,” 


Mrs. Rourke, a lady who keeps a store in Hudson 


evening last, by the explosion of a spirit gas lamp— 
Several accidents of a similar kind have occurred in 
that city within a short time. 


The jury in the case of Benjamin Rathbun, whose 


the verdict was announced, the court room rang with 


As the steamboat Erie, now in the service of the 
government, was passing up the Niagara river on tle 
4th inst., a detachment of British soldiers made their 
A salute was fired from the 
Erie, which the British soldiers promptly returned, 


The Quebec Gazette states that instead of death and 
confiscation of property, which are fixed by law as the 
penalty of treason and rebellion, the only penal conse- 
quences of the late disorders have been the temporary 
exile of eight, the prevention of the return of sixteen, 
and the exaction from eleven of security for good be- 


A Texas paper states that the agent of that Republic 
in England, General Henderson, bas succecded in ef- 
fecting a commercial arrangement with Great Britain, 
whereby Texas vessels and cargoes will be admitted in- ; 
to the British ports, and a direct trade opened between 
the two countries. 


Another Murder, or “ Homicide.’—In Montgomery, 
Alabama, on the evening of the 25th of June, a “ ren- 
contre,” as the Southern press delicately term them, 


be termed idiotic, or 9 tota) prostration of every intel-| took place between Mr. J. N. Philpot and Mr. Boyle} BY W. BROWN, 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET;' 


Ferran, which resulted in the death of the latter, Mr. 
Philpot was bound over to answer for the crime at the 
next term of the Court. 


and $10 for five copics, when forwarded to one 4 


The cotton crops of the west will fall short one third 


partially ‘recovered his reason, but the other still re- | this season. 


The rains in New Jersey have beaten down the cora 


This fatal result of cannon being fired over persons in many pl 


‘The sugar crops of the south look remarkably fine, 
The wheat crops every where are exceedingly pro. 


mising. 


Incendiaries.—T wo attempts were made on the night 


Military Land Warrants. {Not the scrip bill: that bill| where the swimmer has dived down, A gentleman | of the 4th instant to set fire to property in the city of 
who witnessed the present occurrence, told us that on | Baltimore. The first was made upon a house at the 
one occasion he himself suffered a sort of electric shock, | corner of Strawberry alley and Water street, by setting 
which almost deprived him momentarily of his reason, | fire to a woodpile in the yard. The second was upon 
from a common musket being fired over him while he | the lumber yard of Mr. Howson, at the corner of Paca 


and Saratoga streets. In both instances, a timely dis- 
covery of the fire prevented much destruction of the 
property. 

A Timely Rescue—On Lake Erie, near the mouth 
of the Detroit river, June 28th, the steamboat Pennsyl. 
vanra picked up ten men, the crews of two schooners 
Capsized by a squall. They were clinging to the 
wreck for several hours, and were nearly exhausted when 
rescued, 


A Man buried alive —An industrious labourer, named 
James M'Christy, while engaged on Thursday after. 
noon in excavating a sand bank, at the corner of Charles 
and Madison streets, Baltimore, was buried beneath the 
earth by the falling of the bank, and killed. 


Appointments by the President, by and with the ad. 
vice.and consent of the Senate. 

Felix Grundy, of Tennessee, to be Attorney Gener- 
al of the United States, from the first day of September 
next. 

Stephen H. Weems, of Maryland, to be Consul for 
the port of Guatemala. 

Wm. Tudor Tucker, to be Consul for the Island of 
Bermuda. 

Moses M. Strong, to be Attorney for the Territory of 
Wisconsin. 

Considerable Business —The Philadelphia, Wilming. 
ton and Baltimore Railroad Company, passed’ on and 
over their road on Wednesday, July 4th, seventeen hun. 
dred aud twenty-six passengers, between Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, and between the hours of 3 A. M. and 
8 P. M.; all without a single accident. 


The cultivation of tobacco in China, has been checked 
by royal edict, on the plea that it is not necessary to hu. 
man life. His celestial majesty has some sense, after 
all. 


Hot.—The New Orleans Herald says, that on Tues- 
day last the thermometer in that city stood at 103 in 
the shade. Oh Pluto! In Boston, on Friday, it was 
up to 98 in the coolest shade. ‘ , 


Blackwood’s Magazine speaks with the utmost con- 
tempt of the bonor of knighthood. A British Officer 
said of it, that he would not take it unless inflicted by 
order of a court martial. 


Mackenzie's Gazette gives the different prices of ad- 
mission in different times to obtain a good view of the 
ceremony of the British Coronation. In the time of 
William I, it was a blank; and with Edward III, it was 
Taised to a half-penny; four pence was necessary to} 
view the anointing of the pious Defender of the Faith 
Henry VIII.; at the time of George III. the price o' 
aUiniesian te the show wae half a guinea. It is men. 
tioned that some Americans offered individually one 


thousand dollars to obtain a sight of the crowning 
Victoria, but we hardly believe the story. 


. 
— 


RESUMPTION 

The Bank Committee of the city and county 
Philadelphia, held a meeting on Thursday evening, a! 
the Exchange in that city, at which, as we learn, a re- 
solution was adopted, (yeas 10—nay 4,) recommending] 
to the banks generally, the Ist pay Avausr next, as the 
time for a resumption of specie payment. We undcr- 
stand there is every prospect of the resumption taking 
place on that day. 


Cannabalism.—On Wednesday (the 13th) a case of 
an unparalleled description ‘was brought before Bailie 
Small in the Glasgow police court. ‘Two men, Joseph 
Smith and Duncan Mitchell, were put to the bar, accus- 
ed with “wickedly, maliciously, and viciously biting 
each other’s noses off, and otherwise maiming one anc 
ther, in a house in the Old Wynde the previous even 
ing,” and never before, even in the police-office, did we 
witness two such figures. ‘The dresses of both were 
torn to rags, and their faces were covered in every 
direction with scars, scratches, and other marks o!| 
savage violence, while large white plaisters enveloped 
the spot where the nasal organs of the cannibals had 
formerly luxuriated, but which, with all the soldering to 
gether and patching-up of the skilful sergeon of the 
establishment, gave now very slight indication of bons 
Jide nose at all, Smith had also about an inch or so of 
a finger bitten off, and but for the timely interference of 
tae police, it is probable one or other, if not both, of the 
brutes would have been worried. Altogether their ap- 
pearance at the bar was rather ludicrous than otherwise. 
They stared at the grotesque countenance of each other, 
and seemed satisfied to this extent, that exceedingly 
little advantage’ had been gained by either, while the 
audience appeared not to know whether to laugh at of 
commiserate the objects before them. After an appto- 
priate address from the magistrate on the ferocious and 
unmanly conduct of the prisoners, they were ordered 10 
pay the doctor's bill for putting together what I 
mained of their heads, and dismissed— Caledonian 
Mercury. 


‘ 


Suk in New Jersey.—A bill has passed the lower 
house of the Legislature of New Jersey, to encourage 
the breeding of silk worm. It grants a certain pre- 
mium for any number of cocoons over ten pounds raised 
by any individual. This law is to continue in force 
for five years from the time of its passage, There # 
little doubt of its favourable reception in the Council. 


Petitions to Congress.—The number of petitions pre 
sented in the House of Representatives on Wednesday 
last amounted to 1500; a greater number, we believe, 
than were ever presented during any whole Congress 
prior to the year 1820, and much larger than ever pr 
sented within any month since that time. 
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